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Danenhower. 


Few officers can have been more popular with 
the cadets of the United States Naval Academy 
than Lieutenant John Wilson Danenhower, who 
was one of the ill-fated Jeannette Arctic 
exploration party. Danenhower returned from 
that expedition, but died a few years later, in 
1887. 

He was stationed at the Academy for some 
time as aid to the commandant of cadets. He 
was known as “Dannie.’”’ He was a thorough 
gentleman and a thorough officer, one who had 
the rare faculty of maintaining excellent disci- 
pline, together with an unvarying regard for the 
feelings of others. 

Some of the boys of the third class of cadets, 
who went to the laboratory every Friday evening 
for instruction on experiments in chemistry, took 
such an interest in the study that they must 
needs have a private laboratory of their own, 
which they located in the room of a certain very 
correct cadet named M., who lived on the third 
floor of the new quarters. I lived on the floor 
above, and others who were in the affair were 
scattered all about the building. 

All the material we used was obtained, very 
improperly, from the real laboratory, each one 
making a point of bringing over something—a 
mortar and pestle, or a retort, or something of 
that sort—after each Friday night’s exercise. 
These things were all stowed away in M.’s}1 
wardrobe drawers, neatly covered from inspec- 
tion by a layer of folded garments, and in time 
we had quite a respectable set of apparatus. 

One night after supper and after first inspec- 
tion chlorine was being produced in M.’s room 
ata rate that promised speedily to stifle every one 
in the building. Several of us were watching 
the process, though this was “study hours,” 
during which time all visiting is strictly forbid- 
den. But Dannie was on duty as officer-in- 
charge, and none of us anticipated an invasion, 

Other cadets stole in every little while, until 
ten of us sat around in the limited space, 
watching with delight the evolution of the heavy 
green vapor, until we were suddenly alarmed by 
the sound of heavy, deliberate ‘footsteps in the 
corridor outside. 

We listened breathlessly. Yes, it was Dannie 
without a doubt, and coming in our direction. 
He might pass—but no! We had, unfortunately, 
left the transom of the door open, and he could 
not fail to remark the horrid smell that issued 
forth. 

There was no escape, and to conceal anything 
on our persons was worse than hopeless, for 
our scant clothing barely sufficed to conceal 
ourselves, Each fellow looked at his neighbor 
in disgust. It probably meant losing a conduct 
grade for every one of us. For mere “visiting” 
we Should not be much penalized, but with those 
telltale chemicals in our possession we could not 
hope to get off lightly. 

Two of the boys, with rare presence of mind, 
seized some of the larger articles on the table, 
and disappeared with them beneath the two 
beds. Two more dodged behind the open 
wardrobe doors, and the rest of us stood grimly 
to face the music. The footsteps stopped, and 
we heard a sharp rap at the door. 

“Come in!” said M., while we all braced up 
to attention. 

The door opened, and there stood Danenhower. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he said, while 
his eyes began to twinkle as he took in the 
situation. 

We were a sorry-looking set of gentlemen, 
truly, but we piped up in a minute, in dismal 
chorus, “Good evening, sir.’”’ 

He came in and shut the door, and drawing 
up one of the two chairs, with which each room 
was furnished, sat down. 

“What have we here, Mr. M.?” he inquired, 
sneezing after a glance at our apparatus. 

“Only chlorine, sir,” replied M., meekly. 

“H’m, only!” His eyes rested contempla- 
tively on a shoe under the foot of the opposite 
bed. ‘Gentlemen, pray be seated,” he continued, 
after a pause. “Mr. M., can you oblige me with 
a pencil and paper ?”’ 

M. produced the articles with alacrity, and 
we seated ourselves cautiously on the beds. 

Ina moment, probably to find out whether or 
not we were really in earnest, Danenhower was 
asking us all sorts of questions about our experi- 
ments, and before he finished we had made quite 
an impromptu recitation. 

Danenhower finally said, “Well, gentlemen, 
from what you say, I can readily see that this is 
not mere mischief, but really misguided and 

- thoughtless enthusiasm ; therefore I am not dis- 
posed to be harsh. But the regulations require 
that I should report you all for visiting, and, in 
order that I may get all the names, the gentlemen 
under the beds and behind the doors had better 
come out.” 

They came out. He took our names, and 
despatched two of us for a servant and a barrel. 
So our beloved laboratory was no more. 

So much for Dannie’s mildness, On another 
occasion he was stern enough. 

It was Christmas day, and an order had been 
published at morning roll-call to the effect that 


no noise of any kind would be tolerated in the 
quarters during the day. Thereupon a certain 
element in the fourth division—which occupied 
the top floor of the building, and was therefore 
farthest removed from the supervision of the 
officer-in-charge—immediately began to consider 
what kind of noise was the noisiest, and how it 
was to be produced. 

The result was that at noon a large consign- 
ment of tin horns was smuggled in, and every 
fellow provided with one. A _ sentinel was 
placed at the stair-well to signal the approach 
of any disturber, and then the din began. Little 
care had been taken to get horns of the same 
pitch, and the general effect was such as to 
delight the most enthusiastic lover of discord. 

Quite a time elapsel, and as no notice was 
taken below stairs, the fellows had begun to tire 
of the sport, when suddenly a different sort of 
horn rang out. It was the bugle, playing 
“Assembly,” which was used at that time for a 
fire-call. 

Discipline immediately resumed her sway. 
Every tin horn was consigned to the first con- 
venient hiding-place—a number were thrust into 
the water-cooler—and the blowers rushed pell- 


stations. But at the foot of the stairs, in the 
lower corridor, they were met by the command, 
as sharp as it was unexpected, to “fall in,” and 

in a trice the battalion was formed, came to 
attention, dressed up, “eyes front,” and stood 
awaiting the next order. 

Lieutenant Danenhower with his two aids, 
the cadet officers of the day, one of whom had 
formed the battalion in the absence of the cadet 
der, walked slowly down the 
line till he reached its middle, when he stopped. 

“Gentlemen,” he began in a stern tone, while | this 
you could have heard a pin drop, “there has | 7° 
been a deliberate violation of the commandant’s 
order published this morning. The guilty ones 
now have a chance to save themselves and 
others inconvenience, by stepping to the front.’ 

Not one stirred. 

“Very well. I will give you thirty minutes 
in which to consider the matter. The battalion 
will continue at attention, and at the expiration 
of that time, if no one is willing to step out and 
take the onus of the offence, you will continue 
to stand at attention until a complete search 
of all rooms has been made.” 

Suppressed groans from innocent ones fol- 
lowed this speech, as Danenhower solemnly 
left-faced, and marched back to his office. 

Oh, how the time dragged! The fellows near 
the big clock arranged to cough every five 
minutes, and before the sixth cough came I 
thought we should all drop. Finally out came 
Danenhower, marching with precision to his 
former position. 

“Has any one concluded to step out and take 
the onus of this affair?” 

No one moved. 

“Very well,” in a deeided tone. “Officer of 
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the day, call the master-at-arms, take the orderly 
with you, and make a thorough search of every 
room—cadet officers’ rooms only excepted.”’ 

They went and we stayed! The search might 
take all the afternoon, for there were ahkout a 
hundred rooms to be examined. 

The minutes lingered. It might not have 
been so bad if we had stood in the open air, for 
then there would have been passing incidents to 
break the monotony; but as it was, we were 
drawn up in a corridor, half-dark, except at the 
ends, with a dull wall and closed doors to stare 
us in the face. 

At the end of the first half-hour Danenhower 
made his appearance and “Back- 
ward, guide left; march! Halt! Right forward 
dress!” thus giving us a little movement. 

Soon after this there was a heavy plump at 
one end of the line. One of the younger cadets 
had fainted. He was taken out into the air, and 
in a few moments recovered. On his assurance 
that he had no knowledge of the disturbance he 
was allowed to remain outside. 

If you doubt the severity of this punishment 
just try standing motionless before a wall in the 
position of-a soldier, and see how long you can 
endure it. Then remember that our case was 
aggravated by our not being permitted to move 
if we wanted to. 

As the time passed several more fainted, or 
feinted, which is just the same for the effect, 
and were removed, and still we stood. 

It was nearly four o’clock when the officer of 
the day came down-stairs and reported his task 
done. A few minutes later several servants 
came down laden with the spoil. 

Startling revelations had taken place. The 
most exemplary cadets must have given way to 
temptation, for almost every room yielded some- 
thing, and as Lieutenant Danenhower stood 
watching the increasing pile of “contraband,” 
his face wore a grim smile. 

There were several small rifles, a shotgun or 
two,—for duck, probably, eatables of all kinds, 
civilians’ clothing, tin horns,—almost 
in fact, that the regulations did not allow. 

When the pile was completed the lieutenant 
marched to his place. “Gentlemen,” he said, “I 
was sorry to be obliged to punish innocent with 
guilty, but in view of the discovery of the articles 
before me I am not sorry at all. When you 


break ranks you may claim your property if 
you so desire. Otherwise it will be placed in the 





care of the master-at-arms.”’ 


Then, turning to 


mell down the broad stairs to get to their fire | #24 
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the officer of the day, “Dismiss the companies!’ 
Welcom order! Need it be said that none of 
the property was claimed? Not then, at all 
events. 

That night there was a gathering of the clans 
in the fourth division, and shortly before taps— 
at ten o’clock—a huge something some six or 
eight feet high, made of paper on a rigid frame 
in the shape of a candle-extinguisher, was 
lowered from an upper floor until it rested near 
the door of the office. On its side in large black 
letters was the word “ONUS.” 

Danenhower only laughed, and kept it for 
some time as a curiosity, for after that day 
few madcap pranks were played when he was 
on duty. : Ep. E. CLEMENT. 
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Not Easily Impressed. 


The author of “Morocco, Its People and 
Places,” tells of an oddity whom he encountered 
in the person of an orderly, a Sicilian named 
Rauni. 

He was a young man of eS — 
as Hercules, of excellen 


strong 
grave as a judge, and Peeing Sup Bye ee 
characteristic of never 


ything, verything natural 
pened being aon Re only at ng. fete 


of others. ‘To him Porto Em le, a 
Galt bad’ bem tocegte to bin, wee al 
i were 
precisel alike. 
“Well, what do you say to this life?”’ asked 
the commander of ‘the escort, as Rauni helped 


him to dress. 
“What would you have me say?” was the 


meh 
f eh ad oy Po Rey lew gl 
this confusion has tendo no impression upon 


Me orderly thought about it a little while, 
and then answered quite simply, “No, no im- 
pression at all.’’ 
“None? But the am, at least that is an 
entirely new experience for you? ”’ 
“No, Signor Commandante, it is not.” 
ore when did you ever see such a thing 
before? 
The man was a sailor. 
“1 saw it last night.” 
The commander looked at him a moment. 
“Well, last night, then,” he beginning | 
to grow a little testy. “What impression did the 
cam make on you last night? ” 
"hd the worthy man, frankly, 
“you see it made—well, just the same impression 
that it did 


on me this morning.” 
oe bowed his head in an attitude 
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Superficial Surgery. 
Given a certain standard of, and it is easy 
to be witty. | 
“How is your poe canary J get 


“He a coun, } 
hardly recgnie hi: i 


would 
oy whe has had idermatoid 1 
“Yes; an epi | 
rom his head.” 
“Poor ihow! Was it anything very serious ?”’ | 
“Not at all; he has only had hair cut.” — 
Golden Penny. | 








Champion Stove Clay. 


Save yaar — by putting ina new 
lining or ng the old one with 
Champ: ion Stove Clay. It is cheap- 
r, han and better than the old 
style brick lining. It is a mixture of 
aera fire clays and Plumbago. 
x with water and apply like 
Mortar or Cement. Any one 
can use it. It saves time, 
labor and money. Ask 
your Stove Dealer for 


Champion Stove Clay. 


Write us if he hasn’t it. 











Crucible 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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or “Digesta’’ isa positive 
Send at once. By mail only 
60 cts. per box. The 
Co. P.O. Box 1140, Boston, 








The Perfectly Harmless Hair-Grower. 
for the hair that nourishes the roots. 
Dandruff, Eezema and all Diseases of the Scalp. 


A food 
Cures 


PREVENTS BALDNESS 
and the Falling Out of the Hair. $1.00 per bottle. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 
«--Ciroulars Free... 
JOHN MEDINA, Sole Mfr., Boston, Mass. 
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ST. MPS. | ae, Honduras, ete. Yo, Finest approv 
aisheets. ts F. Putney, Jr., Box 944, Providence, R. I. 
STAMPS. ee different, 10c. 
CHADWICK & CO. 
’ Institute and Train- 


BogToN x STAMMERER 41 Tremont St., Boston. 


Taught Practically 
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O. Box 2328. Boston. 
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KISSES: 


A Delicious Confection. . 


MADE FROM PURE MAPLE SUGAR. 
Sold by Grocers and Confectioners. 


SAMPLE BOX FREE 


to Companion readers for 4 cents in stamps 
for postage, and the address of a dealer. 


HOMER L. HOAG, Sole Mfr., Rutland, Vt. 














SOAP 


The quintessence of 
PURITY and the em- 
bodiment of all TOILET 
luxuries. Totry it isto 
realize the delights of a 
PERFECT soap. Manu- 
factured by Curtis, Davis 
& Co., makers of the 
famous WELCOMEsoap. 
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Business a Shorthand, 


Largest in the Wi World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of Commerce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


New Students can commence at an 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 


time. 
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Required in 
Advance. 


No Money 


This is one of many premiums we are giving 
to Girls and Boys for introducing our 


Teas, Coffee and Spices. 


OUR GOODS WILL PLEASE. 





CONCORD, N. H., Dec. 20, 1897. 
FULLER TEA Co., Gentlemen — Your goods and pre- 
mium arrived all right. I am very much pleased with the 
prize, and the customers are well pleased with the goods. 
Sincerely yours, yours, Everett HILLMAN. 


CATALOGUE, ETC. FREE, Address 
FULLER TEA CO., Dept.a, Hinsdale, N, H, 

















Newsboy 
I" was midnight on Broadway. 


The burly bronze workmen on 

the Herald building had 
hammered out the hour, on the 
I great bell, with ponderous strokes ; 
the faint hum of the last stroke lingered yet 
in the night air. The giant presses were 
spinning the record of the day that was dead, 
on miles of white paper, for the world of the 
morrow, a record of good or evil. 

A few passers-by cast curious glances 
toward the lighted windows behind which 
the thousand magic wheels whirled, and the 
endless white ribbon came out printed, cut 
and folded, ready for news-stand and carrier ; 
but they hurried past without stopping. 

On the corner the members of a belated 
theatre-party bade each other a noisy- 
farewell, until the conductor’s bell cut 
their leave-takings short and the cable-car 
shot up-town, leaving the square almost 
deserted. 

Here and there a wanderer made his 
way against the chill October wind. The 
stillness which his passing left was 
broken only by the periodical roar of 
an elevated train overhead, the howling 
of the wind about the gables of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, and the subdued 
clatter of the big presses. 

At the lower end of the square where a 
knot of cabmen stood chaffing and smok- 
ing a quiet pipe in the shelter of the 
Greeley statue, while keeping a watchful 
eye on the drift of the avenue for a possi- 
ble fare, a man with his coat buttoned 
tightly to the chin, and his hat pulled 
over his eyes, battled with the storm in an 
effort to reach the Thirty-Fourth Street 
corner. 

He had gained the avenue, and was 
shaping his course across to the elevated 
station when a small figure shot out from 
the dark shadow cast by an iron pillar 
and intercepted him. 

“Paper, sir?” it piped. “Sun or Tele- 
gram ? Got the news of the fight.” 

The man stopped and eyed the news- 
boy. The lad was very small, nine or ten 
years old at most, to judge from his size. 

His face was thin, but bright and win- 
ning. It was a good face, with clear, 
honest eyes, not without a touch of shrewdness 
that was, somehow, reassuring in that place. 

His clothes were poor, but clean and whole. 
Only his shoes were hopeless—there was little 
enough of them, and what there was was bad. 
The soles and uppers had parted company long 
ago, and the naked toes trod on the cold pave- 
ment. The stranger noticed all these things 
while unbuttoning his coat as if in search of a 
nickel. 

“Isn’t it pretty late for a little shaver like 
you to be selling papers?” he said, looking him 
over with sharp eyes. 

“Oh, it is all right,” was the cheery response ; 
“got ’em most sold. Sun, sir?” 

“How old are you, my little chap? Not ten, 
eh ?”’ 

“Twelve, sir! Carrie’s ten. That’s my 
sister. She can’t work—she’s too small, you 
know, and she’s only a girl—so I have to. 
What paper, sir ?’’ 

The man laid a hand on the boy’s shoulder, 
not ungently, but firmly. “I think I will take 
them all,” he said, “and you with them. This 
is no work for you. I am an officer.” 

The boy looked up with a quick, frightened 
glance. His first impulse was to dodge, but 
the stranger was prepared for that, and merely 
took a firmer grip on the tattered jacket. “You 
had better come along without a fuss,’’ he said. 
“T am going to take you to the society. It is 
better for you there than this. You will like 
it.” 

A’ shiver ran through the lad at the mention 
of the society. It told him that his captor 






was a “cruelty man,” of whom the boys, who 
were dodging him early and late, had told 
many dreadful stories. His eyes filled with 
tears. 

“Please let me go,” he pleaded; “oh, please 
do! 
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come home, and the baby’s sick. I’m ’most 
sold out. I'll go home now, if you want me 
to.” 

His pleading voice and the little struggle in 
the street had arrested the attention of the 
cabmen on the curb. They came over to see 
what was the matter. 

“Why, it’s Johnny,” said one of their number. 
“It’s Johnny got took up by the ‘cruelty man!’ 
Don’t let him take him, boys! This is Johnny’s 
beat, and no man’s a-goin’ to harm him!” 

Ready enough for a “scrap” in any cause, 
the drivers closed in about the man and boy. 
The stranger threw back the lapel of his coat, 
and showed a shield. 

“T am an officer,” he said, “as some of you 
know, and you interfere with me at your peril. 
T am going to take this boy to the society’s 


headquarters. He is too young to sell papers 
at midnight, as you can see for yourselves.” 

“He aint too young to keep the hull family, 
then,” said the one of the men who, by common 
consent, acted as spokesman, “an’ if ye take 
him, who’s to get the grub, tell me that?” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that that little 
fellow supports a whole family by selling 
papers,”’ said the officer, incredulously, glancing 
at Johnny, who wept hopelessly with his 
crumpled newspapers under his arm. The big 
driver nodded. 

“That he do,” he said ; “‘more’n three months 
he done it as I knows, right in this block, 
while the old man couldn’t work. An’ weaint 
a-goin’ to have him hurt now by no one, 
particular with his mother seein’ no chinks at 
all when Johnny don’t bring none, see?” 

The officer “saw.” “If what you tell me is 
so,” he said, “I will see that she doesn’t want. 
I will find out. All the more Johnny needs 
looking after. It’s all right; they were just 
taking Johnny’s part; I am glad he has 
friends.” This last was said to the policeman 
on the beat, who had come up unseen, and had 
elbowed his way through the ring of drivers. 

At the sight of him they fell back, leaving 
the way clear for the “cruelty man,” who hailed 
a passing car and escorted his forlorn charge 
on board. 

Ten minutes later the agent and the newsboy 
stood before the desk in the office of “the 


society” at Twenty-Third Street and Fourth | on the beat had helped him all they could. 
Avenue. Johnny glanced wonderingly around 
upon the marble walls and curiously-wrought | said with pride, and jingled his pocketful of 


| 
| that was without a fire because of his basket | every penny was needed at home. 


grating, while the two officers held a whispered 
consultation. 
As the upshot of it he was relieved of his 


| unsold newspapers and taken to a gorgeous | missing its trip to the dump, suddenly over- | 
bath-room, whence he issued forth in due time | came him. 
Mamma won’t know what to do if I don’t! in clean clothes, with his frost-bitten feet 





encased in soft slippers, ready for a ride in an 
irom elevator cage that was evidently next of 
kin to the office grating, so unlike were they 
both to the straight and forbidding bars of the 
station-house cell which Johnny had _ seen. 
Straight up they went, story after story, to an 
elysium, up near the top, wherein was a warm 
supper and a cozy white bed in a quiet room. 

Johnny fell asleep the minute his head 
touched the pillow, overcome by sheer weari- 
ness and wonder, before a lump that kept 
coming up in his throat at the thought of 
mother and baby had time to extort from him 
more than one heavy sigh. 

He slept as if the wind did not blow a 
gale outside all through the night, and as if 
an anxious woman was not sitting up in her 
tenement in West Thirty-Sixth Street, shivering 
at every blast that banged the shutters against 
the wall, and listening vainly for a little step 
on the dark stairs. 

The sun was high in the heavens and shining 
brightly when Johnny awoke. He lay still a 
while and wondered where he was. He 
shivered when he recalled the “cruelty man,” 











‘“‘INTO HER ARMS JOHNNY FLEW” 


fand looked around for the rattans, and the 
knotted ropes, and the other instruments of 
torture which he expected to find. But there 
were none there. 

The shouts of many children came to him 
from another part of the building. That was 
where they did the torturing, Johnny thought, 
and sat up in bed to listen; that was where 
they “piled it on.”. But even his fears could 
not deceive him long; the sounds were too 
familiar. The boys were having a game of 
ball! 

He stole out of bed to see where the game 
was going on, just as an attendant came to 
bring him down-stairs. The president wished 
to see him. 

Then Johnny, seated in a big armchair with 
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head, and slipped a big silver dollar in with 
the pennies in his pocket. Then he spoke 
aside to the officer of the night before, and gave 
him certain instructions. 

“You take him along,” he said, in conclusion, 
“and let him show you. Go now and report to 
me on your return.” 

So it came about that while the day was yet 
young Johnny and the agent, with whom he 
was now fast friends, labored up the stairs of 
the rear tenement together, to the door where 
a red-eyed woman came and looked out at the 
sound of their steps. Into her arms Johnny 
flew with a bound and a whoop. 

And thus the agent became acquainted with 
the Harrises, and heard their pitiful story—not 
a rare one in the tenements of New York, 
either in its hardships or in its heroism, for the 
slum has many a Johnny to offset its meanness 
and its misery. In the children lies the bright 
promise of the tenements, and the promise is 
always kept if the children are given a chance. 
It is just a question of the chance. 

The Harrises had been better off and had had 
a good home, but they had met with much 
misfortune. The father was a 
mechanic, a brass-finisher by trade, 
but dull times had caused him to 
lose his job nearly a year before, 
and had deprived him of the chance 
to get another. He had tried and 
tried, and had always failed, until 
by degrees he had lost hope and 
finally had fallen ill, as much from 
discouragement and poor food as 
from any other causes. 

When al) their good furniture 
had gone to the pawnbroker’s or to 
the auction-room, and their credit 
with the landlord with it, the 
Harrises had had to move into the 
wretched rear tenement where 
Johnny’s baby-brother was born, 
just when their misfortunes were at 
their height. 

With the father helpless in his 
bed, and the mother’s hands tied by 
the presence of the baby, none of 
the girls old enough to work,— 
Carrie, the oldest, was not quite ten 
yet,—the point was reached when it 
became a question of the family 
separating, or going to the poor- 
house, which meant final wreck to 
them all. 

It was then that Johnny took 
matters in hand. Some time before, 
he had had to leave the school on 
account of his bad shoes. He didn’t 
like the other boys to see them, and 
on that account had quietly dropped 
| out of his class, but not to loaf in the street. 
| Simultaneously he had betaken himself to 
| the dump down at the foot of the street where 
| the ash-carts were unloaded, and where coal 
| could be found. Bright and early, before any 

of the other children were about, Johnny was 
there with his basket and got the pick of the 
pile, with the result that an hour’s work laid 
up fuel enough for the family for the day. At 
least the new baby wouldn’t freeze. 

But it must have something to eat, too, and 
| So must the girls, and his mother, and his sick 
| father. It was a pretty big task for a boy of 
| twelve, but Johnny undertook it like the little 
| man he was. 

The coal-box filled, he went out and waited 
| on the corner where the newspaper - wagon 





his slippered feet sticking out straight, felt | came early in the afternoon, and got his first 
very well satisfied with the world in general on | armful of papers for pennies which he had 
the basis of a bigger breakfast than he had | earned by running errands two days for the 
seen since the times got to be hard in Thirty- | tenants in the big flat around on the avenue. 
Sixth Street. | From that moment until he had sold the last 
As a result of this feeling he told a white-| of them, and on every afternoon | thereafter, 
haired and white-whiskered gentleman with a| Johnny’s little feet never rested a moment. 
quiet voice but eyes brimming over with kind- He might be seen darting like a small streak 
ness, all about mother and the baby, about papa | of lightning in and out of the crowd in front 
who was out of work, and how long he had been of the big concert hall when the street was 
sick, and about Carrie and Jennie and Lillie, | jammed, or across the avenue when the tide 
who was next to the baby ; how the support of set up and down that thoroughfare at certain 
the family had fallen upon him, he being the | hours of the evening. He knew its every eddy 
only boy, how he had tried hard to sell papers | and current, and just where to dart in for a 
enough, and how the cabmen and the policeman | customer. Many people came to know him, 





| too, after a while, and looked for him on his 
“Most times I made near a dollar a day,” he | beat because of his cheerful ways. 

As Johnny’s trade increased, he added to 
pennies. And then the thought of his mother | his stock and his chances of gain, so that he 
waiting for him at home, and of the hearth | was sometimes kept in the street very late, for 


It was as the big driver had saki: the 
| child’s work provided for the family through 
“The president” patted him gently on the| the long, hard year, and kept it together. 
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Taking the good days with the bad, he earned 
nearly a man’s wages, and paid the expenses of 
the household. 

The doctor who had attended the father heard 
of Johnny’s hard struggle, and refused to take 
any money for his visits, although he came now 
when he was not called; and some time after 
one of his visits came medicine and strengthening 
food that Johnny’s earnings would not have 
sufficed to buy. Mr. Harris was beginning to get 
some strength and hope again, when the “cruelty 
man” took Johnny. 

Such was the story which Mrs. Harris told, 
glancing imploringly at the officer while she 
answered his questions. The invalid nodded 
approval from his chair, while Johnny’s little 
sisters, gathering in their own way that some- 
thing serious was the matter, and that Johnny 





was concerned, hugged their mother’s skirts and | 


peeped timidly out from behind her at the strange 
man who had their brother in custody. Johnny, 
from his place, made fearful faces at them that 
half-frightened them out of their wits. 

Used as the officer was to such scenes, he had 
no need of being told that the tenement home 
was the abode of the direst poverty. The bare 
room spoke only too eloquently of the pitiful 
struggle Johnny had waged all alone, while 
other children of his age were at play. But it 
was hopeless no longer. The boy’s pluck had 
found him and his a friend. A message which 
the president had committed to the officer on 
parting made the first bright spot in the lives of 
the Harrises for many a weary month. 

The door had barely closed upon the “cruelty 
man” and his little prisoner, when the brass- 
finisher got up from his chair and actually took 
a turn across the floor, while the mother and the 
children watched him, breathless with amaze- 
ment. Mr. Harris stopped. at the window, 
exhausted, and steadying himself against the 
sill, made the first and only speech of his life. 

“The next time Jim Johnson,’’ he said huskily, 
but with emphasis, “has fault to find to my face 
with them ‘cruelty men,’ I’ll—I’ll—you see if I 
don’t!” 

And the girls, understanding that somehow 
Johnny had come out ahead, set up a hungry 
little cheer for their “big brother,’ while Mrs. 
Harris hugged the baby and wept. 

Johnny’s customers missed him that day from 
his beat, and so did the cab-drivers. On the 
second day they were talking over a proposition 
to send an exploring party down to Twenty-Third 
Street, if necessary, to storm “the society” and 
get Johnny out, when he reappeared, dressed 
warmly and well, in a pair of brand-new shoes, 
a better boy for the royal game of ball he had 
had with the nine of “waifs’” up in the roof- 
garden of the society’s home, and ready to take 
up the work of supporting his family again. 

But he was shortly no longer alone about it. 
The father, almost restored to health, found 
work as driver of an express-wagon, a job in the 
open air that was much to be preferred for him 
to one in an unwholesome shop, and that soon 
made his recovery complete. 

The midnight travellers on Broadway looked 
in vain for Johnny. He ceased keeping late 
hours and gave up the dump for the school, 
where he no longer needed to dread the jibes of 
the thoughtless. He had found in the “cruelty 
men” friends who did not desert him. 

The manly little fellow has ever since been a 
favorite visitor at the office of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and has 
learned to come to them when anything goes 
amiss. The chances are that he will never have 
to rely upon them for help, but will himself be 
able to set things right. They have great confi- 
dence in Johnny in Twenty-Third Street. 

A word only need be added to Johnny’s story, 
for he is a real boy who sells papers on Broadway 
to this day. Last Christmas he, with Carrie 





tenement, the girls go to a kindergarten, and the 
mother sings over her work when minding 
Frank, the baby. Altogether, the family’s 
horizon has brightened, and it was Johnny’s 
pluck that brought about the improvement, when 
pluck only could find a way. 

Jacos A. Rus. 
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Laughing Sylvi’s Boy. 
In Five Chapters. — Chapter IV. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


3 1} |OBODY knew where 
“ | Still had gone, or what 
4 had become of dim, 
unless, indeed, his 
mother received tidings 
from him, and that is 
hardly probable. At 
any rate, when Farmer 
Jenkins demanded him 
of her, Laughing Sylvi 
replied that-he knew as 
much of Still’s where- 


—— 








abouts as she did. As 
gave up the quest, and his wood-piles waited for 
the boy in vain. 

As time passed, Still gradually passed out of 
people’s memories. When seven or eight years 
had gone by, I had quite forgotten 
him as one so frequently forgets 
those whom he has known only inci- 


for the doctor, he soon | 
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steamship to see what terrible beast was being 
handled there. - 

It proved to bea full-grown grizzly bear, in a 
large, strong, iron-bound cage of oak. The beast 
did not appear to be unusually ferocious, and I 
think he had roared from fright at being so 
suddenly swung up into the air. The third 
officer, who was in charge of the ship, told me 
that the animal was consigned to the King of 
Siam. 

“Why, what does Phra Darmindr Chulalong- 
korn want of such a monster?” 1 asked the 
third officer. 

“I’m told,” said he, for he aspired to be a 
wag, “that it’s to eat up his majesty’s superfluous 
wives, and so keep his family down to where he 
can support it.” 

As the explanation was more picturesque than 
plausible, I decided to ask the shipper of the 
bear. 

The little steam-launch had sheered off, and 
was towing the float from the ship, but presently 
it described a circle out in the bay, and came 
around to a wharf a few hundred yards below 
that at which the steamer was moored. Going 
ashore, therefore, I went to the launch. 

A round-shouldered, lame old Siwash—West 
| Coast Indian—sat in the bow of the launch, 
oiling a carbine, and an alert-looking young man 
was doing something with a wrench to the little 
kerosene-engine in the stern. Of-this young 











dentally. 

A somewhat singular event then 
occurred in the life of the farmer, 
Hosley Jenkins. The cashier of the 
local national bank notified him that 
the sum of two hundred dollars had 
been placed to his credit there anony- 
mously. The farmer, his wife and 
their neighbors were greatly puzzled 
over the incident, but were unable 
to account for it. 

Laughing Sylvi might now, perhaps, 
have thrown light on the mystery had 
she chosen to do so. Having reared a 
third family,—there were thirteen 
children in all, including Still,—she 
was again in the midst of domestic 
trials. Her last husband had grown 
grossly intemperate, had been dis- 
charged by the railroad company that 
employed him and had become an 
habitual and expensive frequenter of 
various “cures.” 

In short, he was one of those living 
troubles which will hopelessly handi- 
cap even a woman of Laughing Sylvi’s 
great natural resources. If she had lost 
him by death, she would no doubt 
soon have redeemed the situation, 
and started anew in life a fourth time ; 
but he remained soddenly alive, an 
inert obstacle to her favorite procedure. 

Laughing Sylvi still langhed, how- 
ever, and fought fate back - handed, 
so to speak. Her former years had 
not been lived in vain; for now her 
boy, Mortimer Lionel Vandevere 
Loveland, from some distant, unknown place, 
began to send her each month a check for fifty 
dollars. 

The doctors, grocers and the proprietors of the 
“cures” sought in vain to discover where that 
check came from—in order to attach it. In 
spite of them all, she got it cashed every month, 
and still laughed in her sleeve. 

Seven or eight years had passed, as I said; 
and in the course of a life of journeying in quest 
of fresh stories of adventure for this paper, I 
chanced to be at Vancouver, in British Columbia, 
where I was about to take the steamer to Victoria. 








I had gone on board the vessel, 
which lay at the Canadian Pacific 
wharf, next to the ocean liner 
Empress of India, which was to 
sail for Yokohama that evening, 
and as I sat on the after-deck, 
looking at the fine, wild scenery of 





that picturesque harbor, I noticed 
a little steam -launch i 

smartly across from the foot of 
the forest-girt mountains opposite, 
and towing what looked at a 








“CONSIGNED TO THE KING OF SIAM.’ 


and Jennie and Lillie, was the guest of the 
society, and under the lights of the biggest 
Christmas tree that ever was he met a most 
wonderful and benignant Santa Claus, in whose 
white beard and twinkling eyes he seemed, 
strangely enough, to recognize his friend, the 
president. 

This Santa Claus seemed to know all the 
open-mouthed waifs that were there, and just 
how much they needed mittens and shoes and 
overcoats, and stranger than all, exactly what 
was wanted in the case of each one. He intro- 
duced Johnny to a kind and wealthy lady from 
Lexington Avenue, who has children of her own 
growing up, and told her his story. 





Since then the Harrises have lived in a better 





distance like a big crate. 

As the crate came nearer, it took 
the form of a large cage, set on a 
float, or wherry. The launch 
towed it alongside the Empress 
of India, and hailed the deck. 
An officer replied, and then, in 
due course, the donkey-engine was put in 
motion, a spar with tackle and block swung 
out, and presently the cage rose swiftly and 
paused high over the ship’s rail. Then it was 
towered through the forward hatch and stowed 
away between decks. 

I supposed that the cage contained fish, but 
just as it was hoisted on board a frightful roaring, 
or hoarse bellowing, issued from it. 

The whole water-front resounded to the 
uproar. It even echoed from far across the 
bay. Many people on shore turned to look, 
and many began to run toward the ship. 

I jumped up from the deck-stool involun- 
tarily,—the roars were so loud and strong,—and 
going around by the wharves, went on board the 








“Is IT REALLY NECESSARY TO MAKE THEM SO STRONG?”’ 


man, after apologizing for wishing to question 
him, I asked, “What does the King of Siam 
want of a grizzly bear?” 

“His majesty has not informed me what he 
wants of a grizzly bear, and it was not my 
business to ask him,” was the reply, given 
courteously enough, but in a manner to discourage 
further questioning. 

The young man did not even look up as he 
spoke; but as I said no more, he presently 
glanced toward me as he rose from beside the 
little boiler. ‘Then he looked again, and regarded 
me somewhat searchingly, I thought. 

“Oh, it was merely curiosity on my part,” I 
remarked, and went on to say, partly as my 
excuse for accosting him, that the successful 
capture and exportation of so savage a beast was 
a matter of interest to me. 

The young man’s steady blue eyes still con- 
templated me, and there was the slightest 
suggestion of a smile on his face; but he did not 
answer. Thinking that I had encountered a very 
reticent person, from whom little could be 
learned, I again begged his pardon and was 
turning away, when he spoke. 

“I suppose you do not remember me,” he 
said. 

“No,” I replied, and I faced about to study the 
questioner in some surprise. 

“T thought you did not,” remarked the young 
man. “It is not strange. But I lived in the 
same town with you, when I was a boy; I 
remember you very well.” 

“Indeed!” I said. “But you will have to help 
me out a little further.” 

“Do you remember Hosley Jenkins?” 

“Perfectly well.” 

“T used to live at his place about ten years 
ago,”’ said the young man. 

“What!” Isaid. “You are not the boy they 
used to call Still Jenkins?” 

“Yes, I am,” he replied, with a peculiar, grave 
smile which I now suddenly recollected in him. 
“But I do not call myself Jenkins now,” he 
continued, stepping from the launch to the 
wharf, where we shook hands with heartiness. 
To meet a fellow-townsman in a far country 








always stirs one’s heart with the sense of home. 
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He then gave me his card. “It is my business 
card, you see,” he added, apologetically ; and [ 
read : 


MORTIMER LOVELAND, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Live Grizzly Bears of all ages and sizes 
to suit. Trapped uninjured and subju- 
gated by a new Method. Supplied to 
Menageries, Public Parks and Private 
Collectors at Reasonable Rates. 

“Well, indeed!” I exclaimed. “But this is 
interesting. It explains a great deal, too. You 
are a hunter, then—a regular Nimrod, I should 
think !”” 

“Yes, I am a hunter,” he replied, in that 
reserved way which I now recalled so well. 

“You know,” he added, as if in excuse for his 
business, “that I had almost no advantages of 
schooling, and could only read and write when | 
left Maine. It was not everything that was 
open to me. But I had taken a liking to trap- 
ping that winter when I tended the water-tank ; 
and after I came out here I hunted and trappe: 
among the mountains up the coast till I gradually 
worked into my present business. And I do 
very well at it,” he added, not boastfully, but 
rather, as I saw, in justification of his being a 
hunter. 

“But live grizzly bears!’ I said. 
an extra-hazardous occupation !’’ 

“T don’t know how life-insurance companies 
would regard it,” replied Still, “but I do not 
consider it especially hazardous. | 
have never received so much as a 
scratch, and that was my twenty- 
ninth bear.” 

“But how do you do it?” I cried. 
“It has been supposed to be next to 
an impossibility to trap a grizzly alive, 
unhi ” 

The young hunter looked away. 
“That’s my trade secret,” he said. 

“Oh, certainly!” I replied. “Excuse 
me,”’ 

“But how long are you to be 
here?”’ he inquired. - 

“T am just setting off for Victoria,” 


“Tt must be 


I was about to invite you to 
go and see me trap my thirtieth 
grizzly; I have an order for one from 
Lee Wong Chu, a Chinaman who 
was twelve years in New York, and 
became wealthy keeping an opium 
joint ; he was also in Portland, Oregon, 
for two years. Now he has gone 
home to China and set up as a 
Celestial grandee; and he wants a 
grizzly bear—a terror—with which to 
astonish the Chinese stay-at-homes, 
and back up some of his big stories 
about America, probably.” 

“And you are going from here to 
trap the creature?” I asked. 

“Yes, this afternoon.” 

“But do you think you will be able 
to find the bear?” I queried, some- 
what incredulously. 

“Oh, I'll find him all right. I know 
where to go.” 

“Victoria can wait, then,” said I. 
“Your invitation is accepted, with 
thanks. I will see you catch a grizzly bear.” 

The launch had stores and oil for fuel to take 
aboard; we left Vancouver harbor at three that 
afternoon, and steaming out upon the Strait of 
Georgia, proceeded up the coast, past Texada 
Island. The night proved very light. Toward 
morning the launch entered one of those long, 
ramifying inlets which form so singular a 
characteristic of this coast for five or six hundred 
miles to the northward, and which render it 
possible to go in a canoe or other small craft 
from Vancouver to Sitka, in Alaska. 

There was no one with us in the launch save 
the lame old Siwash, whom Still addressed as 
Jaky, a much more efficient man than I had at 
first supposed him to be. He was acquainted 
with every cove and arm of the water. 

Fog rose at about two in the morning, and 
made it necessary to anchor. We slept till ten 
the next forenoon, and then proceeded up the 
inlet for four or five hours, towing the flatboat, 
until we came to “quick’’ water at the head of 
it, where a small river flowed in from a ravine 
between mountains. 

In the woods here, a little back from the stream, 
Still, or Captain Loveland, as he was now called, 
had established a sort of camp, or carpenter’s 
shop, built of logs. It was here that he and 
Jaky made the bear-cages. 

Here he had a work-bench and tools, and also 
a forge and anvil for forming the iron knees, 
braces and bands with which the cages were 
strengthened. One cage had been recently 
completed, and three others were partly made. 
They were strong, heavy structures, fifteen feet 
long by eight in width, having thick frames of 
hard, dry ash or oak, and strong iron bars 
stayed crosswise. 

They weighed nearly half a ton apiece. Each 
had a trap-door about five feet square in the top, 
or roof. 

“Ts it really necessary to make them so strong 
and massive?” I asked. 

“Tt doesn’t pay to take chances with a grizzly,” 
said the captain, smiling. “Next to an elephant, 
the grizzly bear is the strongest animal in the 
world. I have never had an accident yet,’ he 
added. 
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“Yes; but how do you get the savage brutes 
into your cages?” I asked. 

“You shall see to-morrow night, or the next 
night,” was his answer. 

We spent the night at the tool-shop, and had a 
yery good supper of broiled fresh salmon supple- 
mented from the stores brought from Vancouver. 
The small river which here flowed into the inlet 
was a salmon stream, as is nearly every river, 





small or large, on that coast. During the 
evening Still told me of the extent.of his novel | 
business, and of his customers. 

One bear had been sent to Melbourne, Australia, | 
for a zodlogical park there, so he understood. 
The Prince of Monaco had bought one. Six had 
been shipped to Hamburg and Antwerp to go 
into shows or public parks, probably. Dealers 
in New York had purchased three. A Russian 
count, with a very long, hard name, had bought 
one for a “pet,” and “to feed Nihilists to,”’ as he 
jokingly stated in his letter to Still. 

A Scotch laird had ordered one. The dictator 
of a South American republic had also pur- 
chased one, but had unfortunately failed to pay 
for it, and Still was making inquiries as to his 
excellency’s solvency. 

He told me the price charged for a bear, | 
including the cage, delivered on board the steam- 
ship or cars, was about seven hundred dollars; | 
but he had obtained as much as a thousand for | 
“a very fine article.” He hoped to get a thousand 
from Lee Wong Chu. 

He had no partners, and no assistant but this 
one old lame Siwash, Jaky, who had lived with 
him four years, and knew his method of hunting.” 
Noone else knew of it, or of his trapping-grounds, 
from which it will be seen that Still was as 
close-mouthed as ever. Al) this, as may be 
conjectured, served as a stimulus to my antici- 
pations of sport, and I looked forward to the 
next day with intense curiosity. 





(Te be continued.) 





The Caxton Knocker. 


Ephraim placed Sarah in the 
chair by the window, she patted 
his rough hand with her little, 
wrinkled fingers. “You’re a 
good man, Ephraim,” she said, 
tenderly, ‘and the Lord’ll reward 
you.” 

“Sho!” Ephraim straightened 
his old, bent figure. “I’m going to do a little 
washing to-day,” he added, irrelevantly, “after I 
shine the knocker and pick up ’round.” 

Ephraim trudged off, and Sarah sat very 
quietly, with her idle, rheumatic hands folded in 
her lap. She would have counted it a sin to 
repine while under the tender care of Ephraim, 
who for so many years had carried her the little 
daily journey from chair to bed. 

Sarah loved this small chamber with its high 
bedstead with twisted posts, its pearwood 
light-stand, home-made rug, and quaint, chintz 
armchair. She loved this house where her 
grandmother and mother had lived and died, 
and where she had spent her long, peaceful life. 
To her mind’s eye, it was what it had been 
when she last looked on it, fifteen years earlier— 
a well-preserved, picturesque building of the last 
century, with door-step pushed almost into the 
street and a brass door-knocker shining in 
resolute splendor above. Behind the ornamented 
door was a narrow hall, on one side of which 
was the parlor, with the kitchen just behind it. 
Opposite the kitchen was Sarah’s bedroom, the 
pleasantest room of all. 

Here, in her day-dreams, Sarah saw the parlor 
as she had left it, adorned with haircloth 
furniture and some handsome old cabinet ware. 
Often the front-door knocker gleamed across her 
inward vision. Sometimes her mind went back 
to her girlhood’s lovers, as they sat a-courting on 
the hard sofa, and she smiled in long satisfaction 
that she had chosen Ephraim Benton from them 
all. 

How could Sarah, with her innocent memories, 
guess that now her house looked “tumbledown,” 
that the parlor was dismantled, that Ephraim’s 
small stock of savings had so dwindled away 
that he had been forced to dispose surreptitiously 
of the furniture, piece by piece, in order to 
procure special dainties for her, his sick wife; 
that while her mind was travelling happily over 
the past, he was mournfully forecasting the 
future? 

“Tt’s a pity I haven’t got a head for business,” 
he was thinking. ‘“Haven’t ever done much for 
Sary, and had to sell the furniture. I don’t 
know what she’d say if she knew the parlor 
fixings was all gone; but the money’s stood by 
us a considerable spell. But what we’re going 
to do now’s more than I know. I can’t sell 
nothing more without Sary’s finding it out; and 
there isn’t much more to sell, come right down 
to it. Supposing we should have to go to the —” 
his fine old face quivered at the thought of the 
poorhouse. 

“O Ephraim,” Sarah called from her room, as 
he came in to prepare her luncheon, “did you 
Shine up the knocker ?” 

“Yes, I did. It looks real nice.” 








“T was just thinking,” Sarah went on, “of the 
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time that Washington knocked with it, thinking | 
it was somebody else’s house. But old Captain 
Caxton shook hands with him jest the same. | 
It’s such a comfort, that knocker—when you | 
tell your particular friends to knock three times, | 
you always know who it is.” 

So she prattled on while he prepared the dainty 
luncheon, and after she had eaten the little she | 
needed he carried her gently back to bed for 
her noonday rest. Then he went out into the 
garden. 

While he was busily at work near the street, | 
two ladies, summer visitors, stopped and spoke 
pleasantly. 

“This is such a delightfully old-fashioned | 
place; is it yours?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said. 
the Revolution.” 

“And has that lovely knocker been here as 
long as that?” said the younger. 

“Oh yes, and George Washington knocked | 
with it.” 

“How perfectly lovely!” exclaimed the girl. | 
“Mother —”’ 

Here the mother spoke: “Perhaps you would 
dislike to sell it?” 

Ephraim stared at ber. He had never before | 
chanced to meet a relic-hunter. But he shook 
his head—Sarah could not part 
with the knocker! 

“IT should be willing to pay 
eight or ten dollars for it,’ said 
the lady. 

Ephraim merely looked still 
more amazed. 

“T would give you ten dollars 
for it.’ 

Ephraim drew a long breath— 
ten dollars would keep them so 
long! “I don’t know,” he said, 
brokenly. “I’m afraid my wife’d 
miss it. I guess you could get 
another something like it ’round 
here.”’ 

“Oh, but George Washington 
touched this!” the girl cried. 
“T’ll give you fifteen dollars for 
it.” 

Ephraim looked at her medi- 
tatively. How could he let 
fifteen dollars go by ? 

“There, I think you’ll let me 
have it,’’ the girl said, delightedly. 
“We're going away day after 
to-morrow. If you’ll bring it to 
the hotel before we leave we will 
pay you.” 

Ephraim nodded at her 
gravely. “I'll bring it ’round.” 

“Please don’t forget,”’ the girl 
said. “Here is my card,” and 
she walked away. 

Ephraim sat down to meditate. 
How could he tell Sarah? How 
could he let her know their 
straits? He went about his work 
in an absent-minded fashion. 
Toward evening he went out at 
the front door, and with a piece 
of paper and a pencil he meas- 
ured the knocker carefully. 

Next morning he went with the measurements 
to the curiosity store in the old town. On return- | 
ing he went into the pantry, unfastened the | 
wrappings, and disclosed a knocker similar to 
the one on his front door. 

“Seems as though folks was kind of half- 
witted to pay so much for old knockers on 
doors,” meditated Ephraim. 

That night, when all respectable folk in the 
little town were supposed to be fast asleep, 
the old man changed the knockers, slowly and 
painfully, in the darkness. 

The next day he came almost shamefacedly 
back from the hotel to his little home. 

“Miss Corliss was in today,” his wife said. 
“She knocked three times and I knew right off 
it was an old friend; she said it beat all the) 
way you kept that knocker shined up.” 

Ephraim was sweeping off his front door-step | 
several days later, when a man on horseback 
drew his horse up sharply. 

“Halloa!” he exclaimed. “What under 
creation made folks build their houses out into 
the street? Old place, eh?” 

“Tt was built before the Revolution,” Ephraim 
said, turning with the stranger to look at his 
quaint dwelling. 

“My gracious! That’s a handsome knocker,” 
said the stranger. ‘Does it go with the house?” 

“Well—yes—that is—” began Ephraim, but 
the man interrupted. 

“T wouldn’t mind buying that knocker. What 
would you take for it?” 

Ephraim ran up the steps and shut the half- 
open door. “I don’t. want my wife to hear,” he 
explained. “She’s always talked about that 
knocker — says Washington knocked with it. 
That is—you see—not exactly—’” Ephraim 
paused lamely. 

“Oh yes, I know. Washington did or he 
didn’t—we needn’t be too inquiring. Don’t you 
suppose your wife would sel] that knocker? 
Say I give you five dollars for it.” 

“Oh no,” gasped Ephraim. “You see—” 

“Well, I don’t suppose it’s worth much, but 
how would seven dollars do?” 
Ephraim shook his head feebly. 
“By gracious, man, you’re stiff! 


“Tt was built before 





Well, I'll 
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give you ten dollars and that’s all. 
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If you decide | house he saw her put up her lorgnette and stare 


to take it, bring the knocker to the fifth cottage | at his new knocker. That afternoon the coach- 


on Fern Street to-morrow.” 


He handed his | man came again down the street with word that 


card to Ephraim and was off, leaving the old | the lady would like to see him as soon as possible 
man with mouth still open on the point of | at her summer home. 


explanation. 


Ephraim sat down on the front steps and | and kissed his wife good-by. 


Ephraim dressed himself in his Sunday suit 
He stepped bravely 


leaned his head against the now closed door, | up the broad avenue that led to the handsome 
trying to see the right and wrong of the question. | house, with a lofty look on his face and a high 
When he went into the house his face was deter- | determination in his heart to meet his fate like a 


mined. , 
“Tt aint my fault,” he muttered. 
that’s the way the Lord is sending His ravens to 


| feed us.””’ That night he changed knockers again. 


When he started for the Fern Street cottage 
next day, he had made up his mind to explain if 
opportunity offered, otherwise to take the pay- 
ment as providential. The purchaser was not at 


home, but he had left the money to be paid for | 


the knocker. Ephraim was quite convinced 
that the Lord had sent him the twenty-five dollars 
when Sarah grew worse some days later and 
needed tonic, new medicines and costly medical 
attendance. 

Soon the money was nearly gone, and poor 
Ephraim had begun to wonder if any more 
amazing mercies would be extended to him when, 
coming from the town one day, he noticed at the 


“IS THAT QUITE RIGHT?" 


side of the house a carriage. In it was a lady 


“P’r’aps 





who had been scrutinizing Sarah’s patrimony. | 


Seeing him turn in at the gate, she called to him. 

“Your house has a most charming look of 
the antique,” she said, grandiloquently; and 
Ephraim bowed. 

“Tt is scarcely of recent date?’”’ she asked. 

“Tt was built before the Revolution,” Ephraim 
murmured, all of a nervous tremble, and with a 
desire to back up against that shining knocker 
and conceal it from those penetrating eyes. 

“How delightfully old!’ came the gracious 
reply. “And that knocker, too! Its pattern is 
so unique. I wonder if you might be induced to 
part with it for a consideration ?” 





Christian and a man. 

The butler ushered Ephraim into a great room, 
and there soon came his haughty hostess. She 
swept a glance over him, from the tips of his 
shabby shoes to the edge of his frayed collar. 

“Please be seated,” she said frigidly; and 
| Ephraim sat down on the edge of a handsome 
chair. 

“IT was driving by your house to-day,” she 
began, “and I saw that you had a knocker 
exactly similar to the one I purchased of you the 
| other day. I had also the inquisitiveness to stop 

at the curiosity shop, and learned that a gentle- 
|man had been buying knockers of that pattern. 
I presume my knocker came from there. Am I 
right ?”’ 

Ephraim nodded ; his face was scarlet. 

“I asked you to come and see me to warn you 
that you might get into trouble 
if you kept on selling under 
false pretences. I will not ask 
you to return my money, but 
of course you know that I have 
paid more than the real worth 
of the knocker.” 

She rose now, and Ephraim 
rose also. “If you please, ma’am, 
I should like to say something,” 
he said, apologetically but firmly. 
“I’m not going to make excuses, 
but I’d like to explain a little. I 
was going to tell you about the 
knocker when you wanted to buy 
it, but you just talked right 
along. I’m not saying I tried 
hard to speak, but I was going 
to. You see my wife’s sick and 
it costs considerable to live. 
Well, one day two ladies came 
along and offered me fifteen 
dollars for our knocker. George 
Washington knocked with it’’— 
here the lady gave an exclama- 
tion. 

“Yes, he did,’”” Ephraim went 
on. “Now, my wife,—it’s her 
family house, you know,—she 
thinks everything of that 
knocker. She can’t see it, 
because she can’t walk so far, 
but she just listens for it when 
it strikes. I knew it would 
break her heart if I sold it, but 
I thought if I didn’t sell it, 
mebbe we'd go to the poorhouse. 
So I sold it and put another on 
the door so she wouldn’t know 
the difference. The new ones 
don’t cost much, you know.” 

The lady nodded her head at 
this simple explanation. 

“Well, there came along a man that talked 
considerable fast, and he said he’d buy the new 
one, thinking it was the old one, and I sold it to 
him. I didn’t tell a lie, and I needed the money. 
Then I sold the new one to you. That’s all, 
ma’am. I'll give you back your money. ’ma 
church-member, and perhaps I ought not to have 
done it, and of course I sha’n’t ever do it again, 
no matter how fast they talk,’’ and he turned to 
go with a proud step. 

The woman stood as if lost in thought as 
he moved away, and only aroused herself to 
murmur “Good day !”’ after him as he went out of 
the door. 

The next morning, as Ephraim in his best suit 


Ephraim’s mouth fell open in amazement. He | and the money he was to return in his pocket, 
choked and struggled to frame a suitable explana- | was about to start to see the lady of the hill, the 


tion, but the lady went on: 


sound of the knocker rang through the house. 


“I have a door at my new summer home | Ephraim went to the door, and there confronted 


where I should like to use the knocker. 
what would you sell it?” 

Ephraim found his voice. “Oh, I don’t want to 
sell it! My wife wouldn’t want me to, either.” 

The lady beamed on him graciously. “I will 
give you twelve dollars for it. Talk it over with 
your wife, and to-morrow morning I will send 
my coachman down with the money. Good 
day!” And with a last sweeping glance at the 
shabby little house she rolled away. 

When Ephraim came into his wife’s room she 
looked unusually tired and worn. 
said if I was to have another bottle of the old 
medicine mebbe I’d feel better,’ and her pale 
face grew still whiter. 

“T’ll go over to town and get you some right 
off,’ Ephraim said, as he smoothed her fine 
white hair. 

“How good you are,” Sarah whispered. 

He held the little thin hand longer than usual 
before he went out, but started off at a brisk 
pace with a set look about his wrinkled lips. 


“She shall have everything I can get her, if I am | 
a church-member,” he said grimly, and in the | 


town he made two purchases—a bottle of medi- 
cine and a door-knocker. 

The first of the next week, as Ephraim was 
hanging out his washing, his last customer came 
driving by, and from around the corner of the 


“The doctor | 


| 








| greeting by the old-fashioned bed. 


For | his last outraged customer. 


He stammered and drew back when his wife’s 
voice called, “Who is it, Ephraim? Let her 
come right in here.’’ 

What could Ephraim do but swing the door 
wide and conduct his guest down the bare hall 
to his wife’s tiny room? 

Sarah was not sitting up to-day, but lay back 
on the worn linen, her sweet old face like a 
faded flower. Everything about her was neat 
and dainty; even the ruffles of her night-robe 
had been fluted by Ephraim’s skilful old fingers. 
Her soft blue eyes grew wide with amazement at 
the sight of her visitor, and a pink flush crept 
over her withered cheeks. 

“I’m very glad to see you,” she said, in sweet 
self-possession. *“‘Will you please sit down?” 

The great rustling figure stood a moment in 
Then turning 
abruptly away,the lady sat down in one of the 
small, straight-backed chairs. “Thank you,” 
she said in a strangely husky voice that caused 
Ephraim to look at her in surprise. 

“Don’t you think this is a real pleasant 
house?” Sarah went on. 

Ephraim dropped into a chair in the fatigue of 
anxiety. 

“Very pleasant, indeed,’’ the lady responded. 

“It’s real old, too.” Sarah was determined to 
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entertain her august caller. “T'was built before 
the time of the Revolution, and my folks have 
always lived in it. Wehaven’t got so very many 
relics now. The folks were always so afraid of 
being old-fashioned. They’ve always been fixing 
the parlor over, so we haven’t got many old 
things in it. But there’s our door-knocker ; did 
you notice that?” 

“Yes, I noticed it,” answered the caller; and 
Ephraim grew several shades paler. 

“T’m glad the folks didn’t sell that knocker— 
it’s got such a pleasant sound.” 

The invalid leaned back with a sigh now, and 
the lady turned toward Ephraim. “I came 
down to see you on business,” she began, and 
Ephraim looked uneasily toward his wife. 

“One of my gardeners is going away,” she 
went on, “and I didn’t know but what you 
might be willing to take his place. The work is 
not hard or confining. Then I thought that in 
the winter, when the house is shut up, you might 
be willing to look after it—go over it now and 
then, you know. I could give you a regular 
salary for your services, and it would be a great 
relief to have some trustworthy person here for 
the season. I hope you can help me out in this 
way.” 

“Oh yes, ma’am, I think so. You are very 
kind,” Ephraim murmured, in a low tone. 

“Not at all. And now I must be going. I 
am coming to see you often this summer,” she 
said, with a sudden graciousness, taking one of 
Sarah’s wasted hands in hers. 

The blush came again to Sarah’s sweet face. 
“Oh,” she whispered, with shining eyes, “and 
when you come will you always knock three 
times? That’s the way all my friends do.” 

The lady nodded and smiled. 

“Perhaps you'd like to rest in the parlor before 
you go. Ephraim’ll show you in there.” 

Ephraim did not answer, but as they went 
down the hall the parlor door, by some accident 
half-open, gave a plain glimpse of the poor bare 
room. The woman lifted her eyes and met 
Ephraim’s with a certain understanding. She 
turned and would have passed out of the open 
front door if he had not detained her. 

“Here’s the money,” he said, holding out a 
little roll of bills. 

The woman moved her hands with a flash of 
rings and pushed it away from her. “Oh no— 
that is all right. I am quite satisfied with my 
knocker.’ 

As she turned to go, her sleeve caught in the 
brass knob by her side. She paused with a 
smile and three knocks resounded down the 
passage. “Is that quite right?” she called. 

And Sarah’s piping little voice answered, “Oh, 
that was lovely!” 

But the smile on the lady’s face quivered 
suddenly away as she swept into her carriage 
and drove off, holding her parasol before her 
face. 

Ephraim has never felt comfortable when he 
has thought of the sale of the other knockers, 
both because he has deceived his wife, and 
because of the deception practised, by implication, 
on the man who bought the second knocker. He 
has fully determined to repay the man the 
exorbitant price he paid for it, if he ever sees 
him, and some day when his wife seems strong 
enough to bear it, to free his burdened conscience 
by an open confession to her. 


FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM. 


Tenting in the Holy Land. 


HE selection of a trustworthy 
dragoman who will provide 
good tents and belongings 
for the long horseback jour- 
ney across the Holy Land 
is always an _ important 
matter to travellers in that 
region, for almost as much 
of the comfort of the journey 
depends on this as on the 
selection of good horses. 

The tents must include— 
besides the cloth coverings 
lined with gay embroidery 
that is used for shelter—a 
large Oriental rug for the 
floor of each tent. These rugs are thrown upon 
the grass, weeds, cacti, plowed field, or on what- 
ever soil the camp happens to be. With their 
thick, bright texture they completely conceal the 
turf beneath. 

Usually one sleeping-tent is occupied by but 
two persons, and each person is provided with a 
low folding iron cot, mattress, pillow and coarse 
bedding. Each tent also contains a wooden 
wash-stand, two tin water-pitchers and basins, 
two towels, two candlesticks and two camp-stools. 
Around the central pole are driven hooks for 
clothing. 

There must be also, for every party, whether 
large or small, a dining- and a kitchen-tent. The 
dining-tent, larger than those for sleeping, con- 
tains a wooden table surrounding the central 
tent-pole, and a camp-stool for each person. 

These accommodations, considering the diffi- 
culties under which they are provided, are 
surprisingly good; but the number and quality 
of the dishes used, and the variety of food served, 








cause even greater surprise. Certainly the com- | 
forts nowadays provided for the traveller across | appreciated the refreshing qualities of a cup of | 
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the wilderness of the Holy Land have reached 
a high degree of excellence. 

The-table in the eating-tent is covered by a 
clean white cloth, and the dishes—all that can be 
required for soup, two meats, vegetables, pudding, 
nuts and fruit—are of white crockery, not tin or 
pewter, as one might expect. They are packed 
for carriage in huge wooden chests, the interiors 
of which are so divided into wooden compart- 
ments and trays that every dish, plate, cup and 
saucer in these trunks has its own carefully 
fitted niche. 

When one remembers that these dishes must 
be carried on the backs of mules day after 
day over swampy plains, steep precipices and 
slippery stones ; 
over mountains 
and morasses in- 
numerable, the 
necessity for this 
careful packing 
is seen. 

The attendants usually 
provided for the dining- 
tent are two waiters in -h 
flowing Oriental garments 
and gay turbans, whose 
duty it is to pack the 
dishes into their proper 
places, and who are accountable 
to the chief dragoman at the end 
of the journey for all breakage. 

The kitchen-tent, which is of 
the same brilliantly-lined material 
as the others, is furnished with 
cooking utensils—a surprisingly 
small number, considering how 
many dishes are served. It also has its huge 
floor rug, but dimmer and older perhaps than the 
others. Upon this the cook and waiters sleep at 
night, no cots being provided for them. 

But the most important adjunct to the tent- 
kitchen is the brazier. What a curious imple- 
ment is this “stove” to eyes accustomed to the 
big stoves and ranges of American kitchens! It 
is nothing more than a long, oval copper pan, 
standing on four legs, in which is burned a 
charcoal fire. 

When there is no wind this pan of glowing 
coals is usually placed outside the tent door, and 
one of our most picturesque camp sights in the 
dusk of evening was that of the dark-skinned 
cook bending over the charcoal pan, stirring and 
shaking the several pots and pans in which our 
dinner was cooking, his red turban and gleaming 
black eyes lighted by the dull red glare from the 
coals. 

As charcoal for the fire must be carried in a 
bag on the back of a mule, these skilful Syrian 
cooks have learned how to economize the heat 
from each tiny coal, that none may be wasted. 

For our party of nine persons we had, besides 
the dining- and kitchen-tents, five sleeping-tents. 
All these, with their various equipments, were 
carried day after day on pack-mules, and set up at 
night in the most favorable spots along our way 
in crossing the country. Every night the labor 
of unpacking was gone through with, even to 
the smallest detail. Every mattress and cot, 
every rug, chair, candle, even every towel, was 
placed in the tent to which it belonged, and in 
the early morning these were rolled and packed 
again among the tent material, to be loaded on 
the waiting mules. 

The celerity, strength and skill of the muleteers 
in this task was a never-ending source of wonder 
to us. How they tugged, pulled and strained at 
the strong ropes which fastened trunks, chests, 
boxes, bags, beds and tents to the backs of the 
uncomplaining mules, whose thick skins wrinkled 
under the tightening ropes and girths as they 
stood to receive their enormous loads! 

That the tents might be awaiting us at the end 
of the day’s ride, the muleteers performed their 
task of loading in the dim early morning, and 
were off while we were finishing breakfast—the 
dining-tent often being carried off over our heads 
while we swallowed a last cup of coffee. 

I returned hastily one morning to my sleeping- 
tent in search of a forgotten riding-whip, and 
found that in my absence at breakfast the whole 
tent had been rolled up, and was at that moment 
being strapped to the back of a mule. Only my 
cot remained where it had stood during the night, 
looking extremely misplaced and lonely in the 
middle of a field of trampled weeds. 

Very rarely had we the opportunity of spend- 
ing a whole day, or even part of a day, in camp. 
Usually both we and the tents were filing across 
the country during the day, to come 
again in the twilight after a long, hard day’s ride. 
What a blessed sight to our tired eyes was that 
little collection of white domes awaiting us on 
the bank of a stream, or in a field of wild flowers, 
or grass, or weeds, or cacti, or on a bit of plowed 
ground! 

We were no longer fastidious as to our resting- 
place. We cared only that those tents afforded 
us beds and food and comfort, and above all a 
night’s cessation from the wearying jolts over 
stony ways. For this we often hastened on from 
the most celebrated landmarks of the Holy Land, 
so ‘indifferent had days of riding and fatigue 
rendered us to the objects we had come thousands 
of miles to see. 

Upon dismounting at our night’s camp, we 
were always immediately served with tea and 
biscuits in the dining-tent. I never before so 
























tea, as after those hot, dusty rides across the 
wilderness. It is perhaps owing to the large 
number of English who annually cross Palestine, 
that this English custom of “afternoon tea” has 
of late been universally adopted in tenting tours 
of the better sort. 

As soon as possible after partaking of this 
refreshment our tired, saddle-bruised bodies 
would be thrown upon the little iron cots in the 
sleeping-tents, where, sometimes without even 
taking off hats, or throwing down riding-whips, 
we would lie like logs until the shrill whistle 
from the dining-tent called us to dinner. 

I shall never forget the brilliant sight of that 
first dinner in camp. Then I had my first glimpse 
of the lighted 
interior of an 
Eastern tent; 
and these inte- 
riors from begin- 
ning to end were 
to me the most 
barbarically 
beautiful and at- 
tractive feature 
of the whole ex- 
perience. 

Externally an 
Eastern tent, of 
canvas or sail- 
cloth, resembles 
tents to be seen 
in other coun- 
tries, but the 
interior is gor- 
geous in color 
beyond anything 
one expects there. Every inch of the walls up 
to the very top of the dome-shaped ceiling is 
lined with such a riot of color upon color, and 
figure upon figure, quilted in brightest cottons, 
that the eye is dazzled. 

The groundwork is usually of indigo blue, or 
bright yellow cotton. On these are stitched—in 
green, yellow, red and white—leaves, geometrical 
designs, impossible animals, and verses from the 
Koran—all a heterogeneous mass of crude colors. 
I have counted as many as five thicknesses of 
cottons one stitched upon the other, in certain 
parts of these tent-decorations. 

When all the curtains were down in my own 
tent, I learned to distinguish which one marked 
the door, by the two remarkable strips of tent 
cloth which hung on either side. i 

On each of these strips, about eight feet in 
length, was a strange-leaved tree in white muslin 
stitched on an indigo ground, with trunk of 
yellow cotton. Climbing this yellow trunk, or 
rather pawing at it, were two grotesque animals 
that might have been meant for wildcats. Their 
faces, especially in the spots indicating eyes, ears 
and lips, showed again the many layers of muslin 
upon muslin, which must have taken thousands 
of stitches to form. Above and below these 
ferocious animals were stitched parallel lines of 
narrow white cotton strips, and between these 
more narrow white strips forming verses in 
Arabic letters from the Koran. 

In such cities as Cairo and Damascus there 
are whole streets devoted to the tent-makers— 
men who spend their lives in stitching these gay 
designs of cottons one upon the other for the 
lining of tents in this land of tent-dwellers. 

It was not strange, therefore, that at sight of 
the dining-tent that first night in camp we should 
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start back in astonishment at the brilliant scene 
before us. uj 

The dome of this tent was higher than those 
of the others, and the blood reds, bright blues 
and gay yellows stretched to the very top. On 
walls and ceiling were repeated those same 
grotesque animals, Arabic verses and queer 
figures seen in the sleeping-tents. Candles were 
placed in line down the white-vcovered table 
with its miraculously unbroken dishes, and they 
illuminated the barbaric domed tent walls, and 
the gorgeous colors in the rug at our feet. 
Waiting at each side of the table were the tall, 
dignified Syrian servants in long robes, gay 
sashes and turbans. 

Surely in all the world there could be no more 
vivid scene of color than here in our little camp 
in the heart of the Holy Land! We ourselves 
in our sober travelling dresses were the only 
discordant notes in this gorgeous Eastern medley. 

As that first night in the dining-tent stands out 
in my memory, so also does the first night in my 
sleeping-tent. Our camp was pitched at a place 
called Sinjil in Judea, high up on a bare, stony 
mountain. 

The natives who dwelt near by in the mud 
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village had the reputation of being among the 
most turbulent in Palestine; so it was necessary 
to place a careful guard around the camp all 
night. For the same reason the horses, donkeys 
and pack-mules were tethered so close to the 
tents that often during the night I was roused by 
their nibbling the grass close at my ear, with 
only the tent curtain between. 

The thick, Oriental rug that had seemed a 
protection from the damp ground, did not serve 
to keep away the insects with which the grass 
and weeds were swarming. Spiders, gnats, 
beetles, flies and every other small thing that 
inhabits the spring turf of Syria, crawled up out 
of the weeds under the rug, and spent the night 
in exploring our cots and the strange beings 
upon them, inquiring among themselves, perhaps, 
the meaning of our invasion of their quarters. 

The nips and bites of these small prowling 
things ; the neighs and brays and grass-nibblings 
from our animals just outside; the constant 
whistling of the watchmen to one another at 
every hour during the night; the cold dampness 
which arose from the ground toward morning ; 
the pricking and stinging of our skins from 
the effect of the first day’s ride in the sun; the 
unaccustomed couch and strange surroundings 
made that night memorable for its discomfort. 

It seemed still only the middle of the night 
when the dragoman’s whistle sounded outside 
the curtains, warning us to prepare for the second 
day’s ride. When in the dim light of early 
morning we assembled in the breakfast-tent it 
was to greet one another with looks of deepest 
injury. Each held the other responsible for insti- 
gating this difficult excursion across Palestine! 

If it had been possible to return to Jerusalem 
that day instead of pushing on through more 
weary days to Beyrout, there was not one of us 
but would gladly have done so. But our papers 
had been signed, sealed and delivered before the 
consul in Jerusalem; the money for the journey 
had been paid in advance, and there seemed no 
way of retracing our steps. 

On the second night of the journey some of 
us slept soundly, on the third we all did, and 
every night thereafter we slumbered in whole- 
some fatigue, in spite of donkey-brays, the shrill 
whistles and “nipping’’ insects. 

As time went on we were even able during the 
noon halt of an hour to snatch a comfortable nap 
lying on the hard stones, or bit of plowed field, 
with only the sky for a shelter. It was then, 
after we had become inured to the fatigues of the 
journey, that the novel pleasures of our tenting 
tour began to appear. And now in memory the 
former are forgotten, and the pleasures alone 
remain. ELEANOR HopGeEns. 
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A Heroic Negro. 


T is remarkable that Georgia, the only one of 
the thirteen colonies which in its original 
charter prohibited slavery, should have 

become the only state of the Union that ever 
owned a slave. But the manner in which 
Georgia became the possessor of a slave is highly 
creditable to her, as is the care she took of him 
until he was emancipated and for many years 
after he became a free man. The history of the 
case is as follows: 

The Western & Atlantic Railroad, extending 
from Atlanta to Chattanooga, was built by the 
State of Georgia and is still owned by 
the state, though it is now leased by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad at an 
annual rental of four hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. Soon after the railroad 
bridge was built over the Chattahoochee 
River, seven miles from Atlanta, it was 
saved from destruction by Ransom Mont- 
gomery, a negro of giant strength and 


great courage. 
The bridge had been fired at night by a spark 
from a locomotive and the fire was discovered by 
Montgomery, who worked on a farm near by. 
Before any one came to assist him he had 
extinguished the fire by his own efforts, and at 
the risk of his life. 

The bridge was built in primitive style, and in 
order to reach the fire, which was near the 
centre of the structure, the brave negro walked 
on cross-ties, carrying a bucket of water in each 
hand. There was no flooring to the bridge and 
between each timber yawned a space large enough 
for a man to fall through. The night was very 
dark, and laden as he was, the negro found it 
hard to walk on the burning bridge. One false 
step would have caused him to fall into the river 
a hundred feet below. 

In defiance of danger he walked rapidly to the 
flames, checked them with his first supply of 
water, then hurried to the water-tank to fill his 
buckets again. He repeated this perilous journey 
five times and finally extinguished the fire. 

Ransom Montgomery’s brave conduct was 
reported to the governor by the superintendent 
of the railroad, with the statement that but for 
the negro’s promptness and courage the bridge 
would certainly have been destroyed. The 
legislature gave official recognition to Mont- 
gomery’s heroism by the passage of the following 
resolution, which was duly approved by the 
governor on the fifth of December, 1849: 

“Resolution to authorize chief engineer of the 
Western & Atlantic Railroad to purchase a 
negro: Whereas a negro man did in the year 
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1845, by his own most strenuous efforts, and 
unaided for much of the time, save the Chatta- 
hoochee bridge from conflagration when on fire, 
and thus preserved the property which cost the 
state seventy-five thousand dollars, and whereas, 
such instances of fidelity and valuable service 
should be properly noticed and rewarded; and 
whereas, the purchase of said negro man for use 
of said road would afford him a permanent home 
and is greatly desired by him, and would be a 
proper reward; be it therefore resolved, by 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Georgia in General Assembly met, 
that the chief engineer of the Western & Atlantic 
Railroad be authorized to purchase the negro, 
Ransom Montgomery, for the use of said road, 
provided it can be done upon reasonable terms.” 

An act giving Mongomery his freedom would 
have been passed, had it not been contrary to the 
policy of Georgia and all of the other slave states 
to encourage the liberation of slaves. The object 
of the resolution was to reward Montgomery by 
providing for him an easy place for life. 

His master sold him to the state for twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars, which was a good 
price at that time, even for a strong and intelli- 
gent negro. Montgomery was put to work on 
the state’s railroad, but in many ways was 
favored beyond the other negroes so employed. 

He proved so faithful that in 1853 the legislature 
passed and the governor approved an act to pay 
him for his services. It read as follows: 

“An act to authorize the chief engineer of the 
Western & Atlantic Railroad to pay wages to 
negro man Ransom Montgomery. Section 1. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Georgia in 
General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted 
by authority of the same, that from and after the 
passage of this act the principal engineer of 
the Western & Atlantic Railroad be authorized to 
pay the negro Ransom Montgomery, now the 
property of the state (having been purchased of 
H. B. Y. Montgomery), a reasonable compensa- 
tion for his services as long as he continue 
to conduct himself in an orderly and proper 
manner.” 

Under this act Ransom Montgomery was paid 
a salary of fifteen dollars per month. As the 
Confederate currency depreciated his pay was 
increased, and when freedom came it found him 
at work in one of the offices of the state’s railroad. 

He continued to serve in the same capacity 
until several years after the road was leased by 
the state. Montgomery was then growing old, 
and an easier place was provided for him by a 
resolution passed in September, 1884, which pro- 
vided that he should be employed as janitor in the 
state capitol at a salary of fifteen dollars a month. 

Thus three acts were passed by the Georgia 
Legislature for the benefit of Ransom Montgom- 
ery. He served as a janitor in the state capitol 
under the special act above mentioned until his 
death about a year ago, at the good age of 
eighty-two. He was personally acquainted with 
all the leading public men of Georgia, and was 
a general favorite. 

Montgomery prided himself upon his personal 
appearance, and always dressed with great care. 
He wore a white beaver, old-fashioned long blue 
cloth coat, flowered vest and light-colored 
trousers, from the waist-pocket of which hung a 
large watch-fob, which did not always connect 
with a watch, for he was improvident and often 
negotiated with those who advance money on 
jewelry. His manners were very courtly, and 
he was often the centre of an admiring group 
as he told how he saved the bridge. 





HE ranch in the Osage country 
had no cook, and I had no 
job, when the foreman and 
I met in a southern Kansas 
town. Demand and supply 
had come together, so we 
quickly reached an agree- 
ment. I knew next to nothing 

‘ of cooking, but the foreman 

» knew next to nothing of me. 

So, laden with all the cook- 





at the drug-stores for noth- 
ing, I went to the ranch 
and entered upon my new duties. 

Fortunately the cowboys were a good-natured 
lot of fellows, and had excellent digestions. 
Beyond proposing to shoot my light biscuits full 
of lead ‘to give ’em heft,””—they being derisively 
assumed to be in danger of floating off like so 
many balioons,—and threatening to hang me 
with a lariat made from one of my tender steaks, 
they made no serious objections. 

I applied myself so industriously to my free 
cook- and receipt-books that I was soon able to 
offer them a really acceptable meal. Having thus 
learned my profession, I found plenty of spare 
time while the boys were away looking after the 
cattle for amusing myself as best I could. I 
found pleasure in reading and studying my drug- 
store books, the only literature of which the 
ranch could boast. 

Even now I can repeat from memory a large 
percentage of the patent medicine testimonials, 
word for word. How interesting becomes the 
merest trash when it happens to be the only 
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reading matter within reach! The grateful lady | pointed to the cabin and grunted, “Waugh! 
who had been blind since childhood, until restored | Crook-leg white papoose, go home, go bed!” 
to sight and happiness by one bottle; the epileptic; In utter rage, and scarcely knowing what I 
man who had been cured by a few doses, and | was doing, I ran up the hill as fast as my bow- 
thereby raised from the depths of despair to the | legs could carry me, bent only on revenge. The 
pinnacle of joy; the father of eleven children, | first thing my eye fell upon as I entered the 
whose case had been pronounced hopeless by | cabin was a huge revolver belonging to one of 
four distinguished physicians before the medicine | the cowboys. 
had snatched him from the jaws of death—all| I knew that it was out of repair, but it wasa 
these, and many others, seem to this day my real 
and intimate friends. 

During my leisure hours I often experimented 


| ness was rather a merit than otherwise; for even 
|in my wild anger, I had no desire to kill any 
with the general receipts as well as with those | one. I felt that the Indians were cowards as 
for cooking, and acquired from them some really | well as thieves, and I wished to give them no 
valuable ideas, together with some others that | more than a good fright. 1 knew I could flourish 
were merely curious. | this dangerous-looking weapon to my heart’s 








and receipt-books I could get | 


One day, while the men were gone to the! content, without the least risk of shooting one of 








‘*NEXT I WAS ORDERED TO STAND ON MY HEAD.”’ 


| farther end of the ranch, some ten miles away, I | the Indians, or myself, either; and this last 
| set about making some paper torpedoes, according | consideration had considerable weight. Seizing 
| to the directions. After wasting a good deal of | the revolver, I rushed out of the cabin and down 
| material by my clumsiness, I succeeded in twist- | the hill, with loud yells of defiance. 


| ing a few dozens, and went out of the cabinto| No sooner did the Osages get sight of my big | 


| test them. Then I saw what greatly revolver than they took to their heels, almost 
and alarmed me. 
At one of the corn-pens a few rods to the west, | beyond range of my weapon. Only two attempted | 
at the foot of the long, sloping hill on which the | to carry off their sacks, and these dropped them 
cabin stood, were ten or twelve big Osage | after going but a few steps. Their behavior was 
Indians, with sacks, coolly helping themselves | so ludicrous and so satisfactory as to restore my 
to corn. The rascals, no doubt, had seen our | good humor, and I laughed heartily. 
men go off to work, and supposed that the prem-| Not until they had placed a good distance 
ises were unguarded. between us did the Indians look back; then the 
I had been told that many of the Indians were | big fellow who had maltreated me so impudently 
thievish, and had been. instructed to keep a look- | shook his fist and made other insulting gestures. 
out for them, but these were the first I had/|I ran out toward him, whirling the inoffensive 
actually seen stealing. Between cowardice and | revolver about my head, and again he took to his 
duty I hesitated for a moment; then I uttered a | heels. 
yell which the Indians themselves might have | 
envied, and ran down the hill toward them. | The cowboys, when I related my adventure 
Taken by surprise, the pilferers dropped their | that evening, called me a “bully boy.” The | 
sacks and started to run; but perceiving that I | foreman, however, looked sober at my descrip- 
was alone, they returned to the corn-pen, calmly | tion of the big savage. “That’s old Hopfoot,” 
resumed operations, and paid no further attention | said he; “the meanest rascal in the whole terri- 
to me. | tory, and he’ll do you an injury if ever he gets the | 
I scolded and ordered, and finally took hold of | chance. He will never openly attack you; but | 
one big buck’s arm to compel his attention. | if he ever catches you at a disadvantage, look 
Pausing in his labor, he looked down at me | out, for he’ll kill you, sure.” 
with an expression of dignified forbearance and| I saw no more of Hopfoot for a few weeks— 


astonished | 


terrible-looking weapon, and its actual harmless- | 


tumbling over each other in their haste to get | 
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the animals, with one accord, gave a terrific 
snort, threw up their heads wildly, and started 
pell-mell straight toward me. 

For a moment I stood almost paralyzed with 
terror; then I threw down the gun and made 
for the only tree in sight—a scrub-oak about a 
hundred yards to the west of me. It was a race 
for life, and well I knew it. Fajlure to reach 
the tree ahead of the herd meant that I should 
be trampled to jelly under the hoofs of those 
wild and terrified brutes. To reach’ it in time 
| meant comparative safety. 

Every nerve and muscle in my body seemed 

| Strained to the utmost, and still the cattle were 

| gaining on me rapidly. With my short, bent 

| legs in rapid motion, and my arms wildly 

| Sawing the air, I think I must have looked 
much like an extraordinarily large Dover 
egg-beater hard at work; but the simile did 
not occur to me at the time. 

At last, to my great joy, I reached the 
tree, and managed to climb to a safe height 
just as the herd thundered by. 

Thankful for my escape, and greatly 
fatigued, I climbed a little higher to a more 
comfortable seat. I thought I could resta 
while before descending, as it was yet early 
afternoon. I had been seated only a few 
moments, and was watching the still flying 
cattle as they sped away over the prairie, 
when a gruff voice startled me. 

“Woogh!” it said. ‘“Crook-leg white 
papoose gone up! Hopfoot goin’ kill!” 

Looking down, I beheld my Osage enemy 
of the corn-stealing episode, with my Win- 
chester in his hand, and a most malicious 
grin on his ugly face. 

“Crook-leg papoose gone up!”’ he repeated. 
“Tried shoot Hopfoot; now Hopfoot shoot 
papoose.” 

I looked out over the prairie; not a human 
being was in sight except Hopfoot and 
myself. I felt certain that I should never 
see the sun go down again. 

Presently Hopfoot pointed the gun at me; 
then a new idea seemed to strike him, and 
he lowered it. “Hopfoot have fun first!” he 
grunted. “Crook-leg white papoose come 
down.” 

I obeyed, glad of any respite. 

“Dance!”’ ordered my captor. 

I was never much of a dancer, and my 
limbs were still aching from their recent 
exertions; but a Winchester rifle in the 
hands of a murderously inclined Indian is 
more persuasive than a string band, and I 
did my best. I danced and capered until my 
captor made a sign for me to stop, which was 
not until I seemed ready to fall from 
exhaustion. 

Next, I was ordered to stand on my head, 
which I did. 

Hopfoot then told me to climb the tree and 
drop from a limb. Never before, doubtless, 
had he possessed such absolute authority, 
and I must say he took advantage of his 
privileges. 

For fully an hour he compelled me to do all 
sorts of ridiculous things; the range of his 

grotesque fancies was most remarkable. Mean- 
while, although I kept an anxious lookout over 
the prairie in every direction, no human being 
appeared in sight. All the while the great brute 
stood with the same wicked look in his eyes and 
| the same diabolical grin on his face, and enjoyed 
my distress to the utmost. 

I was so near utter exhaustion that I must 
soon have fallen down for good and all, when an 
idea struck me. My paper torpedoes! I had 

never used or thought of them since my adven- 

| ture at the corn-pen; they must still be in the 
| pocket of my coat. Whether they would explode 
| or not I couldn’t tell; but I was ready to try 
| anything that offered the slightest hope. 

I grasped a lot of the little balls in my left 
hand, took one in my right, and with a sudden 
jerk, threw it with all my strength at the Indian’s 
head. It exploded with a loud report. Without 

| giving him time to recover from his astonishment, 
I pelted him with half a dozen others. 

Pop! crack! bang! sounded the torpedoes on 
his hard skull. He stood pawing the air a 
moment, his eyes wildly rolling, the very picture 
of terrified amazement ; then, evidently convinced 
that he was attacked by evil spirits, he dropped 
my gun and fled. ; 

For the first and only time in my life I was 
tempted to shoot at a human being, and I actually 
raised the gun to my shoulder to do so; but the 








contempt, such as a huge Newfoundland dog 
might bestow on a toy terrier snapping at his 
heels; then he patiently went on filling his 
sack. 

Now I was—and am yet, for that matter—of 
small stature, red haired, very bow-legged, and 


savage breast; but to be ignored was too much. 
At any rate, I flew into a passion. Regardless 
of consequences, I snatched the sack from the 
big Indian’s hand, and planted the hardest blow 
I could strike upon his stomach. 


held me suspended, while he shook me so ruth- 
lessly that my teeth closed, my joints quivered, 








perhaps not ugly enough to inspire terror in a | 


| the most desperate strait could -have induced me | 

The next instant I might have repented of my | 
unkindness, had not the unfeeling savage lifted | 
me bodily from the ground by the shoulders, and | 


and I confidently expected my head to fly off. | 
He then put me down, and gave me aslap which | 
sent me sprawling to the ground. Finally he | ened by something I had neither seen nor heard, | 


impulse was only momentary, and horrified at 
the thought, I dropped the weapon. 

I never saw Hopfoot afterward, as I soon left 
| the ranch to accept more congenial employment ; 
but some of my friends, the cowboys, happened 
| to meet him soon after I had departed. Their 

I carried the Winchester rifle which the fore-| most accomplished writer acquainted me with 
man had insisted on leaving with me since my | the proceedings during their hour with him. I 
set-to with the corn-thieves. To tell the truth, | grieve to say they made him dance, and stand on 
I was much more afraid of the gun than I was | his head, and drop from a branch, and go through 
of the Indians, and nothing short of getting into | all the antics he had required of me, until he 
was almost dead with fatigue. This they did, 
to fire it; but the foreman had made me promise | so they wrote me, “in tender memory of our lost 
not to venture out of the immediate vicinity of | Bow-legs.”’ 
the cabin without it, and I kept my promise. To this day I have a friendly regard for 

When my last bait had been placed, I was | proprietors of patent medicines, for I am con- 
about two miles from the cabin. A few hundred | vineed that I owe my life to their literature; and 
yards to the east of me was a herd of several | I have always cautiously avoided their medicines, 
hundred cattle quietly grazing. Suddenly, fright- | perhaps lest my gratitude should disappear. 
Isa1An G, FowLer. 


not until all the “‘cow-punchers” were again in a 
distant part of the range for the day. The last | 
thing the foreman told me was that I could go | 
and put out bait for coyotes, the bait being pieces 
of poisoned meat, which were to be widely 
distributed. 
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Current Topics. 


The proposition to create a new state out 
of the territory of “Greater New York” shows 
that Tammany, which would naturally control it, 
is wise in its generation. The proposed bound- 
aries would leave Sing Sing Prison and the 
Elmira Reformatory on the outside. 

While other nations are sending war-ships 
to China, this country sends one of her young 
men to be professor of mining engineering and 
geology at the University of Tientsin. Our 
interposition in Chinese affairs is not dramatic, 
like the interference of Germany and the rest, 
but who will say that the hammer of the geologist 
is not better, if not mightier, than the mailed fist. 

A golden age lies behind each critic of the 
present, but it is pertinent to remember that the 
dross has been eaten out by time and oblivion. 
Thirty years after the second Continental Con- 
gress of the United States, Gouverneur Morris 
and John Jay were talking over old times, when 
Morris said, “Jay, what a set of scoundrels we 
had in that second Congress.” “Yes,” replied 
Jay, as he knocked the ashes from his pipe, 
“that we had!” 


At a recent church fair in a small city 
the receipts aggregated over four thousand 
dollars, which were mostly gained in unfair com- 
petition with the town merchants. A dealer 
who succumbed to solicitations to give five pairs 
of shoes saw them marked at less than cost, and 
affirms that he was afterward twitted over his 
own counter because he charged more than the 
bazaar saleswoman. There are several sides to 
church fairs, and all are bad. 

The sufferings of the worthies recorded in 
the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
included wanderings “in deserts and in moun- 
tains, and in dens and caves of the earth.” A 
recent traveller in Syria and southeastern Asia 
Minor found that Christian Greeks and Arme- 
nians have, in repeated instances, retreated to 
almost inaccessible caves where their lives have 
some shelter from the storm of Turkish persecu- 
tion. Endurance of privation and pain for the 
sake of the faith is not an extinct form of human 
experience. 

Worry wrecks more lives than work. 
An outgrowth of one of the psychological whims 
of the time is a chain of “Don’t Worry” clubs. 
Without subscribing to all the tenets of these 
organizations, almost every individual could 
better his condition by adopting and trying to 
live up to their motto. The substance of their 
belief is beyond dispute, and may be summarized 
in few words: Worry never yet bettered the 
condition of any individual; it never yet failed 
to make worse the condition of the person given 
to worrying. There ought not to be need of 
anti-worry societies. The instinct for self- 
preservation should array humanity in opposition 
to the adversary, worry. 


A class in economics in a Western 
university has just been struggling with the 
problem, How would you spend ten thousand 
dollars? There are twenty-five men and eleven 
women in the class, and they named fourteen 
different objects of expenditure. Education was 
declared to be the first purpose of the majority. 
Real estate was the most favored investment. 
Twelve students wanted to travel, seven proposed 
to spend some money for books, the same number 
made an appropriation for “pleasure,” and four 
were willing to devote a share to “charity.” So 
far as it went, it was an instructive exhibition, 
and the only thing needed to complete the revela- 
tion of their characters and training is that the 
same students should answer the correlative 
question, How would you prefer to earn ten 
thousand dollars ? 

In honoring the person and the work of 
a little old womafh of the people, the French 
Academy has elaborated the supreme praise 
accorded in “She hath done what she could.” 
Madame Bonnefois is the daughter of hard- 
working parents who sold toys at peripatetic 
fairs about Paris. When a young girl she 
began imparting her little, self-acquired education 
to the children of the fakirs, ropewalkers and 
showmen around her. With a little panorama 
of her own she managed to support her remark- 
able benevolence. Although she seldom stayed 
more than a fortnight in one town, she followed 
her protégés from place to place, setting up her 
school, teaching the children to read and write, 
and ministering to their bodily and moral 
necessities. Madame Bonnefois would have 
liked, doubtless, to command the philanthropic 
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prospect from the summit. Failing that, she 
has set her little valley a-bloom for mankind. 


A telephone operator in a place near New 
York City was at Christmas the recipient of 
checks for five, ten and a hundred dollars, a 
diamond pin, a dress pattern and eight boxes of 
candy; although she was known to the donors 
only by her gentile, respectful voice, her readiness 
to accommodate, and her operative number. 
When Doctor Holmes gave one of his heroines 
the sole fitle of “Number Five” and sketched 
her in rose-color, he, too, proclaimed that char- 
acter is independent of name or position, and 
has its sure reward. 
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THE LIFE-WEAVER 


As back and forth the shuttle goes, 
Not as I wili the fabric grows. 
&. Edgar Benet. 
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Future Prime Ministers. 


HERE are two young men in the House of 

Commons who are known in the smoking- 

room as the future prime ministers. The 
smoking-room is the common lounging-place of 
what is often described as the best club in 
London. Not only are the intimate friendships 
of English public life formed 
there, but members reveal their 
characteristic qualities and re- 
sources in the confidential at- 





man on the Conservative side // 
is Mr. Curzon. It is only thir. “! 
teen years since he completed 
his studies at Oxford, yet inthe storce x. curzon. 


Central Asia, Persia and China, Japan and 
Korea, and has made a good reputation as a 
debater in the House of Commons. 

He was one of the closest students of his day 
at Oxford, and was regarded as one of the best 
speakers in the famous Union Society’s debates. 
He made his mark almost at once as a thoughtful 
writer of books of travel and as a Parliamentary 
speaker. His literary work justified his first 
government appointment as Under-Secretary for 
India. His skill as a debater opened the way 
for his promotion to the responsible post of 
Under-Secretary for the Foreign Office. 

Mr. Curzon, when he was at Oxford, had the 
reputation of being somewhat spoiled by success 
and was often twitted for having “a superior 
manner.” The House of Commons, like every 
other representative body, is a school where foibles 
are quickly repressed and manners mended. 

Mr. Curzon is questioned on diplomatic matters 
almost daily when Parliament is in session, and 
he has learned both the art of fencing and the 
secret of amiability. He cannot be drawn into 
an indiscreet admission nor into any breach of 
courtesy. His judgment, influence and debating 
power have steadily improved. 

His rival on the Liberal side is Sir Edward 
Grey, who has also filled the office of Under- 
Secretary for the Foreign Office 
and displayed marked ability as 
a government whip, or party 
manager. He, too, is young and 
has come forward rapidly since 
, he entered Parliament. 

As a debater he is less fluent, 
not to say brilliant, than Mr. 
Curzon, his manner being quieter 
SiR EDWARD GREY. andl less pretentious. Asa party 
worker and tactician he is superior to his rival. 
He understands the art of maintaining discipline 
in the party ranks without exciting heartburning 
and bad feeling. He is the best manager of men 
on the Liberal side. 

These two promising young politicians are 
sometimes pitted against each other in debate, 
and when this happens, the merits of the two 
performances of “the future prime ministers” 
are ‘critically discussed in the smoking-room. 
Each has shown in his own way how rapid 
progress in English public life may be, if a young 
aspirant for political honors be prepared to work 
hard and to make the most of every chance. 
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European Rivalries in China. 


HINA has been aptly compared to a great, 
half-drowned whale, which is being sliced 
up by every crew which can get near 

enough to it to use its knives. Russia, Germany, 
France, England, Japan, each is having a cut, 
or supposed to be wishing to take one, and the 
huge beast offers no resistance. 

Japan’s easy victory over China disclosed the 
weakness of that great empire. Before that no 
one had been sure what might be the military 
possibilities of its vast population; but its swift 
humiliation by Japan showed that it could not 
fight effectively on land or sea. 

The demonstrated weakness of China furnishes 
the opportunity, and political and trade ambitions 
supply the motive, for acts of aggression by 
European powers. 

Russia, France and Germany combined to 
force Japan to moderate the demands which she 
made upon China, after her victory in 1895, 





and in particular to evacuate the peninsula of 
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Liaotung, which has the important fortified 
harbor of Port Arthur at its southern extremity. 
Afterward Russia and France combined to help 
China to find the money with which to pay her 
war indemnity. 

The proverb, ‘““The borrower is servant to the 
lender,” holds true with nations as with individ- 
uals. The nations which helped China out of 
her difficulties were quick to seek compensation 
for their benevolence. Russia secured important 
railway concessions in the province of Manchuria, 
with the right to occupy Port Arthur; France, 
whose interests are in the south of China, obtained 
valuable railway and trade privileges in the 
provinces north of Tonquin; England, though 
‘she had done nothing to help China, demanded 
and secured as an offset to what was given to 
France similar concessions in the Chinese prov- 
inces northeast of Burma, while Germany secured 
comparatively trifling concessions at Tientsin. 

Irritation because she had been given so little 
when her rivals had been given so’ much may 
have been one reason for Germany’s summary 
act in seizing the port of Kiao-chau last Novem- 
ber, upon the pretext afforded by the murder of 
two German missionaries. That position com- 
mands the entrance to the Gulf of Pechili, on the 
northern coast of which Port Arthur is located ; 
and it lies directly opposite that other coveted bit 
of territory, Korea. 

About the middle of December a Russian fleet 
dropped anchor at Port Arthur without remon- 
strance from the Chinese, as the proceeding was 
in accordance with the agreement which China 
had made with Russia. Russia had previously, 
in October, made a movement for the control of 
the Korean customs and finances. This step 
was irritating both to Japan and to England, 
which has secured such a modification of it as 
gives English and Russian officials joint control. 

The nations concerned in these movements are 
seeking new markets for their commodities. 
They desire to develop the resources of China, 
to build her railways and to sell her their goods. 
They would probably like to carve out several 
Indias from the great Celestial empire. 

At present, two-thirds of the foreign trade of 
China is with Great Britain, and more than half 
of the vessels entering Chinese ports are British ; 
Japan comes next in the extent of her Chinese 
trade. Germany's commercial interest in China 
is small. 
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THE BODY-GUARD. 


Around the man who seeks a noble end, 
Not angels but divinities attend. 
Emerson. 
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A Class Emblem. 


E do not think it an overestimate to say 

that two-thirds of the parents in this 

land have the ambition to send their 
sons to college. To many of them it is the goal 
of a life’s struggle to see their children better 
educated than themselves. By others, college 
membership is looked upon as a social as well as 
an intellectual achievement. There can be no 
doubt that the collegiate life interests perma- 
nently a very large proportion of the people. 
This is apparent in the enormous attendance of 
enthusiasts when there is an intercollegiate foot- 
ball or baseball game. When to this are added 
the public debates, the commencements,’ track 
athletics, rowing matches, chess, tennis, golf and 
lacrosse tournaments, that have become largely 
matters of even international moment, the impor- 
tance of the collegiate influence upon the whole 
community can be somewhat realized. 

Besides all this, each college has its own 
peculiar habits and influences. Its graduates 
have the individual stamp of their alma mater. 
A Harvard man can no more be mistaken for 
his rival from Yale than an Ann Arbor for a 
Princeton student. Each bears the marks of his 
university. The college is a mother that reso- 
lutely fashions her sons, whether for good or for 
ill, and strong-minded indeed is the undergraduate 
who withstands her subtile influence. 

As each college bears its own peculiar mark of 
thought or of habit, which those who know can 
read as plainly as they can distinguish trees 
by their leaves, so each class also has its individ- 
uality outlined by its prominent members, after 
whom the weaker members conform. 

Many instances of this class distinctiveness 
could be mentioned by any observant college 
graduate. In one class that we have in mind 
wine was always used at its suppers. The habit 
continued with many of its members after grad- 
uation. Their meetings were marked by an early 
brilliancy, that generally degenerated into drivel 
and uproariousness. The class that followed 
avoided the use of alcoholic stimulants in any 
form, and while it undoubtedly exhibited less of 
purely animal spirits and alert repartee in its 
meetings, its influence was- healthier both for 
mind and body. 

Few members of the first class have become 
prominent in public life after twenty years out of 
college; a large proportion of the members of the 
other are now leaders in their respective stations. 
There are but few failures among them. The 
spirit of the class was too practical and resolute 
to allow of failure. Yet both classes had an 
equal college spirit and enthusiasm. 

Thoughtful coilege graduates and instructors 
realize the tremendous importance of starting a 
class aright. As its head is turned, so it will 
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walk. Here the value of at least one strong, 
inflexible character among its members is mani- 
fested. A man possessing moral force and 
personal magnetism may, upon entering a new 
class, determine the life success of many of his 
classmates. His value cannot be overestimated. 

Such spiritual power was sorely needed in a 
class that graduated from one of our leading 
colleges last year. The emblem of the class lies 
engraved before the writer. Pictured upon it 
are cards spread about on a table, and with them, 
in fit company, a corkscrew, a bottle, a mug and 
a pipe. The emblem is a discredit to the man 
who devised it, the class that accepted it, and 
the college that fostered it. It embodies all the 
elements of dissipation that should be alien to 
and impossiblé in an institution of learning 
founded by Christian men. Here is a case in 
which the baser element swayed the whole class. 

Many of our readers contemplate a college 
career. They are now preparing themselves, 
hoping possibly to be leaders in class membership 
and followers of a college. In what shall they 
lead? What shall they follow? Will they 
condemn the ignoble, or yield to animal impulses 
that debase character and ruin the soul? The 
University of Life has its own tests and triumphs 
and failures, beside which those of the little 
college world are small. Outside of all the 
scholastic diplomas lie the great awards of char- 
acter. Beyond these await the momentous 
distinctions of eternity, where spiritual rank 
alone determines human destiny. 


ms 
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An Honorable Act. 


N 1875 a shoe-dealer of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, failed and compromised with his cred- 
itors for fifty cents on the dollar. After 

twenty-two years, the merchant, now over seventy, 
has paid in full the signed-off debts, which 
amounted to several thousand dollars, though not 
legally bound to pay a cent. 

When he failed, he went back to the shoe- 
maker’s bench, and worked at his trade until 
again able to open a store. All the money he 
could spare was laid aside, and a few weeks ago 
he found that he could pay off all the old claims. 

The changes which had taken place in business 
houses, the destruction of accounts, and deaths, 
made the work of paying his old creditors much 
more difficult than he had expected. The heirs 
of creditors were located in Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston and New York. The old merchant 
hunted for them until he found them. 

He advertised in a Lynn paper asking all who 
had claims to present them. No man responded, 
because no one supposed he had a claim. The 
old merchant visited Lynn, and after much trouble 
located each old claimant, and paid him in full. 

“But I got him,” said the honorable old man 
proudly, speaking of a hunt for a creditor who 
led him a long chase. “This conscientious shoe- 
dealer is,” says a despatch from Springfield to 
the Boston Transcript, “very anxious not to have 
his name appear in the newspapers, as his act he 
thinks would lose its merit by advertising.” 

This instance of a debtor hunting for his 
creditors, after he had been released from all 
legal obligation to pay their claims, is certainly 
notable —not only because it is unusual, but 
because it is an example of a high sense of honor 
that is worthy of eager emulation. 





* 
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He Resigned. 


N amusing anecdote is related in a recent 
issue of Chambers’s Journal of a tiny 
English fishing village where, on account 

of the prevalence of three or four surnames, and 
the popularity of a small range of Christian names 
passed down from sire to son, “distinetion names,”’ 
so-called, are employed to distinguish individuals. 

These are of several kinds, and although they 
follow certain rules quite intelligible te native 
villagers, are a hopeless puzzle to strangers. For 
instanee, the commonest name in the place is 
John Thomson. But each John Thomson has a 
different appellation by which alone he is known 
to his fellow-townsmen. 

There will be Lang John and Fair John and 
Black John and Lame John. There will be John 
Polly and John Isabel—the man assuming his 
wife’s name for convenience—or, in a similar case, 
except that the gray mare has proved the better 
horse, the husband may be known less respect- 
fully as Kirstie’s Jock or Meg’s Johnny. 

But occasionally, on account of the similarity 
in women’s names as well as men’s, two John 
Thomsons may marry wives of the same name— 
say, Katie Logie. In that case, one is known as 
John Thomson Logie, and the other as John 
Thomson Katie. Still another arrangement is to 
include several ancestors whenever a man is 
mentioned: as, Bernard’s James’s Walter’s John! 

The letter-carrier who served the village, a 
native and lifelong resident of the place, was 
once, despite the protest of the villagers, removed 
from his position. The people showed their 
resentment against the new carrier merely by 
refusing to assist him in delivering the mail. 

One week, reports Chambers’s Journal, con- 
vinced the man that it was impossible for a 
stranger to deliver letters. On Monday morning 
he could not arrange his bundle. The so-called 
streets were not named, nor were the houses 
numbered. He began by inquiring from door to 
door, but could not get an owner for a letter, since 
he invariably used the distinction instead of the 
surname. 

At length he discovered his mistake ; whee he 
asked for Mrs. James Euphemia instead of Mrs. 
James Thomson (Euphemia), Mrs. Warrender 
(Janet) took pity on the “pair craittur” and 
explained the addresses ; but without enlightening 
him much. 

Then in despair he bought a “pund o’ sweeties” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


aud went to the beach, where he induced the | young monk who had, through the assistance of | The superiority of Surnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 


poys and girls, with the promise of the sweeties, | 
to take the letters home to their mothers. But he | 
learned little by watching them as they dived in | 
and out through closes and courts, like rabbits in 
awarren. After three days of fruitless trial, he | 
asked to be removed. The village scored against | 
the authorities, and the old postman was restored 
to his place. 
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A MILITANT BISHOP. 


An aecount of the successful and very forcible | 
resistance by the late Bishop of Sodor and Man, of 
two highwaymen on a lonely Manx road, has 
recalled a somewhat similar story of Selwyn, the 
good and f first Bishop of New Zealand. 

Selwyn, who was gentle and sweet in his life, as 
well aS most earnest and enterprising in the 
propagation of the gospel among the barbarians 
of the South Pacific, was a firm friend of the 
Maori natives of New Zealand, and took their 
part publicly in a dispute which they had with 
the English settlers. This naturally incensed the 
lower order of settlers who were trying to get 
the Maoris’ lands. 

One evening, when Bishop Selwyn. was walking 
in the streets of Auckland, he was accosted by a 
drunken Englishman who, after abusing him for 
the part he had taken in behalf of the natives, 
gave him a blow across the right cheek. The 
bishop stood a moment in astonishment, and 
then, turning to his assailant his left cheek, said: 

“Now, sir, the Bible tells me that when my 
enemy strikes me on one cheek I must turn to 
him the other; so I will obey its commands.” 

Upon this the ruffian, seeking the admiration of 
the group of his sympathizers who had assembled, 
struck the bishop a severe blow on the left cheek, 
saying, “Oh, Mr. Bishop, that’s what your Bible 
tells you, is it?” 

The bishop turned pale. His example of patient 
forbearance had been quite lost on the ruffian and 
the crowd. The time had come for the assertion 
of the physical force which, in his college days, 
had won for him the title of “the great George 
Selwyn.” The bishop said: 

“Yes, that’s what my Bible tells me to do to the 
coward that has struck me once. But, sir, after 
that it gives me no directions as to what I am to 
do, and I am consequently at liberty to act on my 
own judgment.” 

Thereupon he took off his coat, rolled up his 
sleeves, and “pitched into” the ruffian in athletic 
style. The mob was bound to see fair play, and 
besides, its sympathies had now gone over to the 
side of the bishop. 

And “his lordship” thrashed the ruffian so 
thoroughly that he cried for merey. 
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LINCOLN’S LOGIC. 


It is said that Lincoln’s acuteness in analysis 
and logical powers were traceable to his complete 
mastery of Euclid’s propositions. Certainly when- 
ever he attempted to prove or disprove a thing he 
did it. A story told by United States Judge C. G. 
Foster, and printed in the Syracuse Standard, 
illustrates his logical faculty. 

In the winter before Lincoln was nominated for 
President he visited Kansas, and made speeches 
at Troy and Atchison. At the hotel in Atchison 
where he stayed, General Stringfellow, John A. 
Martin and Judge Foster called upon him. In 
the course of the conversation Mr. Lincoln turned 
to General Stringfellow, who played a prominent 
part in the effort to bring Kansas into the Union 
as a slave state. 

“General Stringfellow,” he said, “you proslavery 
fellows gave as one reason why slavery should 
not be prohibited in Kansas that only the negro 
could break up the tough prairie sod. Now, I’ve 
broken hundreds of acres of prairie sod in my 
time, and the only question which remains to 
be decided is whether I am a white man or a 
negro,” 

General Stringfellow laughingly admitted the 
force of the quaint argument, and congratulated 
Mr. Lincoln upon his pointed, logical way of 
putting things. 
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HUMILITY OF GENIUS. 


The eminent scholar and church historian, Dr. 
Philip Schaff, used to say of himself, “I have not 
genius. I am simply a hard worker, and what I 
am I owe to God and to constant application, 
keeping my wits about me.” 

This notable humility recalls the remark of Sir 
Isaac Newton that the only genius he had was 
the ability to keep a problem before his mind until 
he saw through it. 

A Seotch clergyman said, “Sir Isaac Newton is 
as weel acquainted with the stars as if he had 
been born and brocht up amang them.” But the 
great philosopher was much more modest in his 
Self-appraisement. “I seem,” he wrote, “to have 
been only like a boy playing on the seashore, 
and diverting myself in now or then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undis- 
covered before me.” 

Our readers will not overlook the ictus of that 
modest remark. Sir Isaac was always wandering 
on the seashore, and always intent on finding 
pebbles and shells. “He that seeketh findeth.” 
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WHEN SPECTACLES WERE NEW. 


In the days when spectacles were introduced, 
the world was not all wise. Glasses became so 
fashionable that people did not wait until necessity 
compelled them to adopt the new custom. Whether 
their eyesight was bad or good, those who would 
be stylish wore spectacles. In Spain they formed 
part of the costume of every well-iressed person. 

The object of the wearer in putting on glasses 
was to increase the gravity of his appearance, 





and render himself more directly imposing. A 





his family, caused his order to succeed in an | sists in its perfect purity and great strength. 


important lawsuit, felt himself liberally rewarded 
when the prior, having embraced him warmly, 
testified his gratitude by saying, “Brother, put on 
spectacles.” 

The glasses of spectacles were proportioned in 
size, not to the eyes, but to the rank of the wearer, 
those worn by the Spanish nobles being as large 
as one’s hand. The Marquis of Astorga, Viceroy 
of Naples, after having had his bust sculptured 
in marble, particularly enjoined the artist not to 


| forget his beautiful spectacles. 


A LOST SPEECH. 


We have all met the man who, in attempting to 
introduce a public speaker, apparently miscon- 
ceives the situation, and thinks that it is himself 
rather than the man he is introducing, who is to 
make the speech of the evening. This man is not 
confined to any special locality. Ex-President 
Harrison tells a good story of just such a person. 
He says: 


Once in southern Indiana in a campaign, I was 
told there was a 7 holding the audience 
for my arrival. hen we came down he 
ane and the little stir that was made advised 

he speaker of my presence, he turned and said: 

“The distinguished orator who is to address us 
. now present, and I must bring my remarks to a 
close.” 

However, it was not convenient for him to close 
just then, and he went on. After a half-hour he 
was reminded that I was there, and he again 
reminded the audience, in turn, that the “distin- 

ished orator” was present, but still be had not 

ound a fitting place to close. 

At first I was out of temper, but presently the 
humor of the situation got hold of me, and I 
interposed to prevent those having the meeting in 
hand from putting him down: I told these gentle- 
men that it was the most humorous performance 
I ag attended, although it was not billed as 
such. 

He went on sponking until the drums were 
beating to assemble the people who were there 
and who were going home, and I didn’t make a 
speech at all. 


WHY THEY STARED. 


An odd experience of a “famous naval archi- 
tect” is narrated by Odds and Ends. Etiquette 
is a complicated social device and ignorance of it 
brings many curious results. 


The naval architect was the guest of a prince 
of the German imperial family, and when out 
walking with his host, observed that the side of 
the path he occupied was smoother and easier 
than that upon which the prince was walking. 
Thinking it to be only ordinary politeness, the 
guest changed from the left to the right side. 

Then he noticed that the notables whom they 
met saluted the prince with profound respect, but 
stared at him as if they were very much surprised, 
and wondered who he was. In a short time the 
prince said: 

“Did oy observe that after you changed to my 
right side the people whom we met looked at you 
in oe surprise?” 

“Yes,” was the architect’s reply; and then he 
explained why he had changed his position. 

“Ah, yes! just so!” laughed the prince. “Well, 
I will explain why they looked so intently at you. 
It is a rule of the German court that the person 
of the highest rank shall occupy the right-hand 
side. All the people whom we met knew me, but 
when they saw you on my right hand, they sup- 
posed you to be a king, and wondered who you 
could be.” 

The guest promptly passed to the left side. 


SCRIPTURAL NAMES. 


We smile at such Puritan names as “Praise-God 
Barebones” and “Hew-Agag-in-pieces-before-the- 
Lord Smith.” The Moors, it is said, give similar 
names, but of course the phrases are chosen from 
the Koran. They are quite as singular as were 
the Puritan names, and are said often to be as 
bad a fit. Some examples of these names are 
given by Mr. George D. Cowan. 

More than one owner of false weights of our 
acquaintance rejoices in the title, “Slave of the 
Trustworthy.” A former governor of Naha— 
detested throughout the province for his cruelty 
and extortion— answered to the name, “The 
Blessed One.” 

There is, too, in Mogador, a loafer whose fiery 
eyes, dark skin, stron language, and drunken 
habits have gained for him on the English 
steamers, where he now and then works, the 
sobriquet—“Devil;”’ whereas in his family circle 
and among the faithful he is styled “Pilgrim of 
Salvation. 


ANSWERED. 


The doctor who made the reply noted below 
was a wise man, because he replied to a question 


which no one could answer, in such terms that | 


the questioner thought him wise. Doubtless he 


knows when to give bread pills, chalk powders | 


and ill-tasting but harmless drops. 


“Doctor,” said an old lady to her family physi- | 
cian, “can you teil me how it is that some children | 


are born dumb?” 

“Why—certainly, madam,” replied the doctor. 
“It is owing to the fact that the 
world without the faculty of speech. 

“Dear me!” remarked the old lady, “now 
see what it is to be educated like a doctor. I’ve 
asked my husband the same thing more than a 


dozen times, and all I could get out of him was, | 


‘Because they are!’” 
The doctor laughed. 


WISE FATHER. 


When Mr. Rudyard Kipling was a lad he went 
on a sea-voyage with his father, Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling, and the Academy prints an anecdote of 
that time, characteristic of the young writer’s 
early grip on things. 

Soon after the vessel got under way Mr. Kipling 
went below, leaving the boy on deck. Presently 
there was a great commotion overhead, and one of 
the ship’s officers rushed down and banged at Mr. 
Kipling’s door 


“Mr. Kipling,” he cried, “your boy has crawled | highest requirements. 
he lets go he’ll drown!” | 


out on the yard-arm, and 
“Yes,” onid Mr. Kipling, k 


. glad to know that 
nothing serious was the matter, “but he won't 
go.” 


let 








Bicycle and Photo. Novelties 
low prices, 100-page ca FREE 
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Roller Skating Again Popular. 


ALL GOOD RINKS USE 








BED sie ees 
A COLLEGE CENTS 
EDUCATION AWEEK 
For $2 down and 82a month, we fire 
EDUCATION IN THE THEORY 0} 


STEAM ENGINEERING 


Locomotive, Marine or Gas Engineering; Electri- 
cal, Mechanical or Civil Engineering; efrigera- 
tion; Bookkeeping; Shorthand; English Branches; 

Pedagogy; istry; Wiring and 


43 COURSES %ti<2 


or Mechanical 
awing; Surveying and Mapping; 
Sanitary Plumbing; Architecture; Sheet 
Metal "Pattern Drafting; Architectural 
or Machine Design; Pesepecting. 


Au yeGUARANTEED SUCCESS 


We have helped thousands to better posi- 
tions & salaries. Circular free; state subject you wish to study. 
it jonal ¢ di Schools, Box 883, Scranton, Pa. 


LADIES IF YOU KNEW 


THE VALUE OF 
THE se Aluminum Hairpins 
“Holdfast” 
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You would not be without them. 


They are the 
cheapest because they don’t split, warp or break. 
They stay where you put them, and are not 


lost. We quote from letters received in return 
for sample : 

“I think this is the third time I have sent, They are 
rand, and I have never lost one yet. They are so light, 
ar better than tortoise shell and much more serviceable.”’ 

Obliging greatly,Mrs.G.H. Wittiams,AnnandaleP.O.,Va. 
“Having tried your hairpins and enjoyed them, I wish 
some for my friends."”. SorHia Norton, Fredonia, N. J. 
“I will thank you to send me one dollar’s worth of 
Aluminum Hairpins, assorted sizes. I received the sample 

this morning and like them very much.” 
Mrs. H. Lewis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Size, 234 inches; polished or with black tops. 
Also 33% and 4% inches, with heavy prongs, 
for braid or bonnet use. 

lf dealer doesn’t keep them, send 10 cents 

for sample of six small or one large. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., Box 55, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
Also makers of Stewart's Duplex Safety Pin. 


“Celebrated Henley Skates.” | 


4 Famous Favorites, 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps. 


¢ 





GENUINE 
YANKEE SOAP. 
Oldest and most famous shav- 





ing soap in the world 
~ He f 
10 Cents. 
WILLIAMS’ 
SHAVING STICK. 


Use without a cup. Mois- 
ten the ieo-ab on a 
little soap—then with the 
brush work up a big, lux- 
urious, creamy lather. 





LUXURY 

SHAVING 

TABLET. 
Round— just fits the 


cup. Perfume, delicate, 
refreshing. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP. 


6 cakes in package, 40c. 
Single cake, 10c. 
Sample cake, 2c. 


** What is good for the 2 wy 
face must be good for 
the whole body.” 


Thousands of families have found in the rich, 
soft, cream-like lather — the soothing, healing, re- 
freshing properties — the delicate fragrance of this 
form of Williams’ Shaving Soap—an exquisite 
luxury for Toilet, Bath and Nursery Use. 
Highly endorsed by physicians as a Sovere 
Remedy for “ chapped hands” and all irritation 
of the skin, 

By mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
= @ @ 2226222828288 


NO MORE DARNING. 


‘Racine Feet, 10c. 


Can be sewed on the legs of stockings, 
making as good as new. Just the foot 
of the stoc ing, triple heel and toe. 
Fast black, or bleached white. Cheap- 
er than darning, and by reversing 
knee doubles the wear. 
If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. 
Ruined. Sizes 5to10. Sizes 8 to 10 red. 
are suitable for ladies’ hose, and are finer gauge. Cot- 
ton, 10 cents per pair, 6 pairs for 50 cents. Merino 
Wool, 15 cents per pair, two pairs for 25 cents. 


Lf any further information is desired, send for Cata- 
logue with cuts and mailing card Jor remittance. 


| Racine Knitting Company, Dept. D, Racine, Wis. 
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Geo. S. 


thoughts are desired. ‘Standard 


Dollar,”’ $1.00. For sale by Bright Dealers 
up-to-date dealer will confirm this. 


always treacherous. 


is always at hand, faithful, steady, and valuable all the time. 
“LUCKY CURVE” has made it famous wherever clean fingers and pleasant 


according to size and ornamentation desired. Next 


Beautifully i 
The PARKER PEN COMPANY, 90 Mill Street, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


T AS WELL to own a Fountain Pen you can rely 
Not one of the freaky kind, sometimes right but 


Like a trusted friend the 


Parker Fountain Pen 


Its 


Parker,”’ $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and upward, 


best, “‘Special,” $1.50. “Silver 
or. A little talk with any courteous 
lustrated Catalogue on application. 
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in and year out, 


Beware 


gend it back, 





good as” 


Two ways 


to use up clothes—rubbing them on a washboard, and 
washing them with harmful things. 

to waste money, don’t do either. 
Use Pearline rightly—no wash board needed, 
No rubbing to speak of. 
work, As for the utter harmlessness of Pearline, 
let its twenty years of uninterrupted and 
constantly-growing success talk. Anything that 
hurts or weakens the clothes couldn't be used, year 


Unless you want 
Use Pearline. 


No wear. No hard 


by millions of careful women. 1% 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you “‘this ts as 
or “the same as Pearline.” . FAL 
never peddled; if your grocer sends you an imitation, be 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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RISING SUN 
in cakes for general 


blacking, and SUN PASTE for 





quick use—and don’t be fooled with any other. 





Sold by all Grocers. 














NUBIAN 


Fast Black Linings 
Will Not Crock. 








For Waist or Skirt. Percaline, Silesia or Sateen. They are positively 


‘unchangeable and of superior quality. 
Look for ‘‘ Nubian Fast Black’’ on every yard. 


| Trade- Mark, Reg. 


EARSILK 


for Waist Lining. 


Closely resembles the best quality lining silks. 
Yard wide, double fold. 


Inexpensive, yet fill the 


Strong enough 


AT ALL DEALERS. 
















Harvest-Time. 


I'm free to say I never have seen a throne, as yet; 
An old hen looks like she owned one, when she’s ready 


to set; 
And the eat looks like she owned one, when she takes 


the rocking-chair ; 
Talways think a king or queen must have that kind of 
air! 


But where / feel like I own one, good as a king or queen, 
And maybe a little better, is on the mowing-machine, 
Star and Comet ahead of me, pulling for all they’re 


worth, 
And the wheat just bowing down to me—I tell you, I 
own the earth! 


I've seen in some queer old picture a king in a war- 
machine 
With seythes fixed round the wheel-hubs—or maybe it 
was & queen— 
But I shouldn’t like that business ; you may call it what 
‘ou W 
Wai, or glory, or victory, butemurder is murder still. 


So I like my kind of a chariot better than that old thing 
That used to mow off people, and anyhow, what’s a 


king? 
The mere I read _ the papers the more it seems to me 
That a king is the farthest person in the world from 
being free 
But when I’m up on the mower, watching the falling 


wheat, 
With the whole blue sky above me, I tell you, life is 


THE YOUTH’S 


that the writers of fiction may portray the highest | 
types of Christian self-denial and devotion, | 
without resorting to other times than the present 
for actual examples. 


— OO 


Influence of a Book. 


Pope’s line, “Just as the twig is bent the tree’s | 
inclined,” has caused much apprehension to | 
nervous parents, who have sometimes mistaken | 
a boy’s slight curvature for a permanent inclina- | 
tion. 
reading about the early life of Joseph Henry, the 
first secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
a scholar whose contributions to electrical science 
enabled Professor Morse to invent the modern 
telegraph. 


When Joseph was nine years old his father 
died, and he was forced to go to work in a countr 
store. His employer, a a 
him his afternoons to attend school; but the boy 
showed little inclination for learning and no 
fondness for books. 

For two or three years there was nothing to 
distinguish him from me 4 Ryne ;” but one 
day, in chasing a rabbit, he crawled through the 
broken foundation wall of the village church, and 
attracted by a glimmer of light, made his way up 
into the vestibule of the the 
village library was kept. 
down a volume, which happened 
“Fool of Quality,” a novel with a moral purpose, 
and became interested in the story. 

“That was the first book I ever opened volun- 
tarily,” said he, telling the incident after he had 
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sweet! Md 

And you’d wonder if you could listen to the t 
that come to me, 

That seem to grow right out of the things I hear and 
see. ; 

One of the thoughts that mother put in my heart to 
sta 

Was bow the Lord of the harvest took things of every 
day, 

And showed their wonderful meanings, and made the 
‘ar things clear 

By likening them to little common ones that were near. 


afternoon ; 


A storm came up from the valley yesterda; 
we stepped 


We were bound to save the wheat dry, an 
to a lively tune, 
And the last big load rolled into the barn, all safe and 


sound, 
Just as the clouds turned over, and it seemed like the 
world was drowned. 


We stood and watched and listened ; the lightning split 
The thunder roared and shattered, and then the storm 
Pm ‘white clouds like castles and mountains 
All adine with the sunshine, whiter than any snow. 
I knew what mother was thinking; it wasn’t far to 


seek ; 
But I’m not much at talking; I waited for her to speak, 
The world was shining, sparkling, but all as still as 


eath. 
“And the reapers are the angels,” said mother, under 
her breath. MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


or 


An Arctic Preacher. 


EN endure cold and priva- 
tion to discover the North 
Pole, and to gather Klon- 
dike gold. They illustrate 
one kind of fortitude and 
daring. There are other 
men who endure the same 
trying conditions in a 
better cause. No story of 

. brave adventure is more 

i mer a inspiring, not to say enter- 

“~ wir 4 taining, than that of the 
es English missionaries of the 

Hudson Bay region and the great Northwest. 
Bishop Horden has travelled over nearly the 

whole of British America in reindeer and dog- 

sledges, in canoes, and on snow-shoes. Arch- 
deacon Kirby has crossed the continent twice, on 
foot, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In 1868 Rey. Edgerton R. Young resigned his 
pleasant pastorate in Hamilton, Ontario, to go, 
with his wife, among the Cree and Saulteau 
Indians who live north of Manitoba, and he has 
been there ever since. He and Mrs. Young 
have no home but a log hut, plastered with mud, 
and their principal food is fish and wild animals. 
The “field” covered by the hardy missionary in 
his yearly labors is five hundred and fifty miles 
long and three hundred miles wide. 

Often his courageous wife accompanies him on 
his trips through this Arctic parish, when the 
thermometer is forty degrees below zero, ‘and 
their only stopping-places at night are holes dug 
in the snow. With his Indian Bible—the work 
of Mr. Evans, an earlier apostle, who reduced 
the syllabic language of the northern tribes to 
written form—Mr. Young taught the Crees for 
five years, and gathered congregations numbering 
a thousand natives, some of whom would travel 
many miles to hear him preach. 

The Saulteaux, a distant tribe, were a cruel 
race. Degradedly savage, they not only killed 
but sometimes ate each other. But they heard 
in some way favorable comments upon the 
Christian minister, and sent for him. Finding a 
substitute to stay and preach to the Crees, he 
and Mrs. Young left the locality and the Indians 
that had grown dear to them, and plunged again 
into the icy wilderness. 

The record of this faithful man’s success there 
for twenty-five years, and of his church of 
hundreds of barbarians who had professed 
Christianity, and had adopted the habits of 
civilized life; the thrilling story of the two 
weeks’ journey of Ookemasquasis, a female 
chief, to see him, and of his long, adventurous 
sledge-ride to visit her far-away people, cannot be 
told here. It is like a new chapter in the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

The above brief outline is enough to prove 
that mines of gold, or even scientific discoveries, 
are not the only, nor the highest, ends of intrepid 
labor in inclement lands. 

The “modern Christs” represented in religious 
fiction are too often overdrawn. But it is certain 
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He returned . > and again 
by the a passage to the library, and 
regaled himself upon the fiction therein. 
hen about fourteen years of age young Henry 
left the country store and went back to his 
mother’s house in Albany, where he found tem- 
rary employment with a silversmith. He 
leveloped a great fondness for the theatre; 
obtained entrance behind the scenes, and learned 
the methods of producing stage effects. He joined 
the “Rostrum,” an amateur theatrical es 
and distinguished himself by his ingenuity in 
stage management. The failure of his employer 
gave him time to write a comedy and to dramatize 
a serious yt 
Doubtless his mother looked with a 
on her son’s inclination toward the theatre and 
play-writing; but it was temporary. The bent of 
8 mind was disclosed to himself when he took up, 
during a slight illness, a book entitled, “Lectures 
on Experimental Philosophy,. Astronomy and 
ry, intended chiefly for the use of Young 
Persons, by G. Gregory.” The volume led him to 
the road in which he walked for sixty-three years. 
After his death it was found in his by voy’ f with 
the following inscription written upon its fly-leaf: 
“This book, although by no means a profound 
work, has, under Providence, exerted a remarka- 
ble influence upon my life. It accidentally fell 
into my hands when I was about sixteen years 
old, and was the first work I ever read with 
attention. It opened to me a new world of thought 
before almost 
unnoticed with the highest interest; fixed my 
mind on the study of nature, and caused me to 
resolve at the time of reading that I would 
immediately commence to devote my life tq the 
acquisition of knowledge.” 
he boy at once resigned from the “Rostrum,” 
and ceased writing plays. He attended a night 
school at first, then he entered the Albany 
Academy, where he paid for his own tuition by 
teaching a “district school.” Subsequently, while 
serving as assistant in the academy, he was made 
its professor of mathematics, became interested 
in electro-magnetism, and developed the principles 
which, when applied to Morse’s telegraph, le 
it effective at a distance. His subsequent brilliant 
career as a professor in Princeton College and 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution illus- 
trates the tremendous influence of one good book. 
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Union of Sentiment. 


Stories of individual friendship between the 
soldiers of our two armies during the Civil War 
are among the commonplaces of history. As one 
Confederate soldier says, in his “Recollections,” 
“The war could have been settled in ten days if 
the question had been left to the soldiers.” 


A short time after the Battle of Fredericksburg 
the men on both sides were perfectly friendly 
though so lately ther had been arrayed against 
each other with all the ferocity of wolves. The 
Yanks sent us arreens and coffee, and we 
sent them tobacco. This neighborly feeling grew 
until the officers thought it was going too far, an 
ordered us to stop all communication, and shoot 
at every man we saw. 

Still it was impossible to choke out our friend- 
liness. Sometimes a Confederate might be heard 
calling, “Say, old Yank! how you getting on?” 

“All right, old Johnnie,” would come the 
answer. “What’s the news?” 

* ys old Yank! send me a newspaper and some 

ee , 


coff 

“All right, old Johnnie. I’m going off dut 
now. See you again to-morrow. Sookkby.” : 

It was here, in the apetag of 63, that a beau- 
tiful incident happened. e two armies were 
encamped on either side of the Rappahannock, 
and as twilight fell, the Union bands began to 
play “The Star-Spangl ‘Rally 

und the Flag.” hallenge was taken up 
by the other side, and it responded with “The 
Bonnie Blue Flag” and ‘‘Dixie.” 

Suddenly a single soldier in one of the bands 
was inspired to begin a sweeter, more tender air, 
and as he slowl P a it, all the instruments on 
the Union side joined in, until a great and mighty 
chorus swelled 2 along the line of both armies, 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

When the music ceased, there came a challenge 
from the boys in gray: “Three cheers for home!” 
And as they went resounding toward the skies 
from both sides of the river, something washed 
< og stains of powder from many a soldier’s 
cheek. 
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Shooting With One Hand. 


The New York Times prints a readable account 
of a one-armed marksman, General McLeer, of 
Brooklyn. He lost his arm at the second battle 
of Bull Run, and almost at the same moment 
received a serious wound in one of his legs. Of 
his skill with the rifle the Times says: 


The general has twenty-three marksman’s 
badges, which in twenty-three years he has won 
at Creedmoor. Many amusing stories are told of 
his work at the ranges. summer he strode 
up unnoticed behind a evearing Eee, who was 
inla rage because he had missed the target. In a 
tone of command, General McLeer said: 

“Load that gun, my man, and let me see it.’ 

The private did as he was told, and handed the 
= to the one-armed figure beside him. Graspin 

he gun firml igger-guard, Genera 





y by the trig; 

McLeer raised it lightly to his shoulder and blazed 

awa 2 A blue signal waved, showing a bull’s-eye. 
“There 


‘ood fellow,” observed General 


Perhaps their anxiety may be soothed by | 84 





my 
in a qu 


MecLeer, 


zzical tone, “that seems to be a 
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pretty good gun. Don’t swear at it, but practise 
a little more.” 

He afterward explained that that was one of 
the luckiest shots ever e. 

“The gun went off accidentally,” he said to a 
brother officer, ‘‘and actually hit he centie.” 

The general makes light of his feats, and often 
be Hd a fsa score to accident. He uses the regu- 
lation fifty-caliber rifle, weighing between eight 
and nine pounds. On a pinch he can load his own 
gun, = this is generally done for him at the 

rge 





e shoots offhand entirely, at distances of one 
hundred, two hundred and three hundred yards. 
His ma way of shooting astonishes even his 

8s. He grasps the piece close to the trigger. 
ard, raises the stock to his shoulder, and in 
much less time than it takes an ordinary marks- 
man to make up his mind just where the centre 
of the target is located he has sighted the barrel 
and fired. 

ae ag A enough, he will never shoot at a longer 
distance than three hundred yards, because, as 
he explains, “I am not in that class. It takes a 
two-armed man to do that, and, moreover, he must 
have two sound legs, which I have not.” 

General Me r is a close observer of the fine 
points of shooting, such as how to set the wind 
gages and graduated sights, andthe importance 
of weather conditions, and many a discouraged 
militiaman has had occasion to thank him for 
timely hints and encouragement. 
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In the Dark Little Room at the End of 
the Court. 


What can the children in cities do, 
= dren shut in from wholesome sport— 
e 
In 





chil 
children that live, all winter through, 
the dark little room at the end of the court 7 
Yet a comfort they have (and a beautiful one!), 
Though the days are chill and the days are short: 
At noon, for a moment, looks in the sun, 
In the dark little room at the end of the court. 


Then, the dazzled baby drops his toy, 
Down tumbles the four-year-old’s tottering fort— 
“Sunshine!” they all cry out, in their joy, 

In the dark little room at the end of the court. 


Ep1itH M. THOMAS. 
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** No Kind of a Ghost.’’ 


Our sympathies are never enlisted in behalf of 
the practical joker when events take an unex- 
pected twist, and his victims turn the joke against 
him. A case in point occurred a few years ago on 
the outskirts of a village in western Maine. So 
says a Companion contributor. 


Joe and John Wesley were spending a November 
evening with the Mellen boys. The four were 
translating from “‘Czesar’s Commentaries.” While 
ar were thus engaged, Amasa Mellen, an older 
brother, at home from college on a vacation, came 
in _— began to tell ghost stories of the hair-raising 
sort. 

The younger boys listened until they were 
almost afraid to look behind them into the shadowy 
corners of the large, dimly-lighted old kitchen 
where they sat. his was very gratifying to 
Amasa, who was a good story-teller, and delighted 
to play upon the nervous terrors of his young 
companions. 

The Wesley boys lingered till late, dreading 
their lonely walk home. Finally they rose to go. 

“IT don’t suppose you’re afraid,” remarked 
Amasa, “but I wouldn’t be hired to go past that 
old cemetery at this time of night.” 

The Wesleys did not choose to let Amasa Mellen 
know that they were timid, and they set out with 
as brave a front as possible. They spoke little, 
and as they neared the cemetery they instinctively 
quickened their pace and drew closer together. 

om | were opposite the gateway, when a pro- 
longe oe yay groan broke upon their ears. 
They started to run, but had not gone a dozen 
rods before Joe stopped and said: 

“That was Amasa Mellen! He’s trying to scare 
us. Let’s go back and find him.” 

John demurred at first, but soon yielded, and 
the brothers turned back. 

Near the cemetery gate stood a large barrel, a 
receptacle for refuse. As the boys faced about, 

oe saw Mellen raise his head over the 
top of the barrel. It was bright moonlight. The 
joker saw the boys, and dodged back. 

From the gateway where the barrel stood the 
road sloped steeply away down a long hill. Joe 
and John stole forward, upset the barrel, and 
gave it a strong push downward. 

The roguish Amasa was fairly caught, and 
unable to extricate himself, went bumping, 
poumene one rolling down the hill. When the 
barrel stopped, he was too dizzy and sick to stand. 
To add to his discomfiture, he heard a shout of 
laughter from the boys at the brow of the hill. 

s n , Amasa!” they called. “You’re 
no kind of a ghost!” 
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Totally Fearless. 


One of the “grips” that enables England to hold 
India is the fearlessness of British officers, civil 
and military. There are other “grips,”—the 
bravery of British soldiers, the justice of English 
administration and the equity of the taxes,—but 
the natives, prince, ryot, pariah, know that what 
an English officer thinks ought to be done, that 
he will do, even if it costs him his life. Two illus- 
trations of this fearlessness are shown by Colonel 
Pollock in his “Reminiscences of India:” 


D’Oyly was an assistant of the deputy commis- 
sioner of a province in Burma, where Moung 
peg Gee, a rebel leader, gave much trouble. 
An attack on the leader’s camp caused the 
Burmese to bolt, and Goung Gee’s state elephant, 
a magnificent brute with splendid tusks eanages. 
D’Oy 7 Sorecmmned to capture or kill it, thoug he 
knew that the elephant had killed several keepers. 

He had had no experience in hunting elephants, 
but he started to find the brute, accompanied by a 
mahout (an elephant-driver) and a plucky Burman. 
Thinking that the oa was in the neighbor- 
hood, he put only a biscuit or two in his pocket, 
and armed himself with nothing but a double- 
barrelled gun, loaded with spherical bullets. 

The elephant had wandered so far that for two 
days and nights his oes followed his trail, 
subsisting on what t ey could find to eat in the 
mage On the third day they came up with the 

ast, and tried in vain for hours to capture him. 
At last D’Oyly determined to shoot him. 

As the animal charged on him, he knelt down 
waited until it was within a few yards, and fired 
for the bump between the eyes. e bullet struck 
a little too high, and did not check the elephant’s 
rush; but the second bullet, fired a little lower 
down, penetrated the brain, and the monster fell 
dead at the hunter’s feet. 

One day, while poy was busy with his civil 
duties, he received information that several of 
Goung Gee’s lieutenants were in a house a few 
miles off. He thought he would ride out and 
capture them, and would have gone unarmed had 
not Pollock persuaded him to take a hunting- 
knife. Their revolvers were in Prome, and he 
would not be bothered with a gun. 

He was accompanied by eight sowars of the 
cavalry, and they rode eighteen miles before they 
arrived at the house. 

D’Oyly, guided by a mounted man, led the way, 


and soon left the escort behind. Arriving at the 
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house, he jum off his horse, rushed in, and 
found himself confronted by four Burmese, 
armed with two-handed swords. Nothing daunted, 
D’Oyly stood in the narrow doorway, with the 
hun a in his hand. 

e Burmese, awed by the resolute bearing of 
the Englishman, hesitated for a moment. That hes- 
itation saved D’Oyly. A shot was fired—a Burmese 
fell dead; there was the flashing of a sword, and 
another man fell, while the other two leaped head 
first ro of the veranda into the long grass, and 
escaped. 

A gallant sowar, little more than a lad, outstrip- 
ping the other cavalrymen, had ridden up just in 
ime to see his leader’s jeopardy. Unslinging his 
carbine, he shot one man; then, jumping into the 
house, he disabled another—and did not think he 
had done anything out of the common. 
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Sensible Heir. 


A pretty little story is told of a young clerk in a 
dry-goods shop who has recently come into posses- 
sion of a large fortune through the favor of an old 
gentleman distantly related to him. 


The young fellow listened with amazement to 
the news imparted to him by his employer and 
the old gentleman’s executor one afternoon. 

“T suppose I must not expect your services as 
clerk any longer,” said the dry-goods merchant, 
with a smile. “I shall be sorry to lose you.” 

“Oh, I shall stay my month out, of course, sir,” 

the boy, B canyon “T shouldn’t want to 
break my wor just because I’ve had some money 
left me.’ 

The two older men exchanged glances. The 
money referred to was nearly three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

“Well,” said the lawyer, strokin 
conceal his expression, “I should 
your time between ten and four to-morrow, my 
young friend, as it will be necessary for you to 
read and sign some papers.” 

“Yes, sir,” said 


his mouth to 
ke an hour of 





e clerk; “I always take my 
lunch at quarter before twelve; I'll take that 
hour for you instead to-morrow. If I eat a good 
breakfast, I can get along all right till six 
o’clock.”’ 

The two men again exchanged glances, but 
neither said a word to spoil the boy’s unconscious- 
ness that he was taking his good fortune in an 
unusual way. 

“Well,” said the lawyer, when the door had 
closed on the modest heir to thousands, “all I can 
say is, if that boy ever uses his money to any- 
body’s disadvantage, I miss my guess!” And the 

ear that has elapsed sinee then has gone to prove 

he truth of his words. 
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-Fun Enough. 


If you would enjoy your work, go about it as 
if it were a game you were set upon winning. 
According to the Detroit Free Press, a certain old 
farmer learned this secret—which is not a new 
one—while watching two “city fellows’ playing 
chess. The game was long, and he ventured to 
interrupt it. 


“Excuse me,” he said, “but the object of both 
of you is to git them wooden objects from where 
oe. are over to where they aint?”’ 

“That partly expresses it,” replied one of the 
players. 

“And you have to be continually on the lookout 
for surprises and difficulties?” 

“Constantly.” 

“And if you aint mighty keerful, you’re goin’ to 
lose some on 7em?” 


“An’ then there’s that other game that you 
dress up odd fur, an’ play with long sticks an’ a 
little ball.” 

“You mean golf.” 

“T think prob’ly that’s what I mean. 

e amusin’ ?” 

“It’s quite interesting, and the exercise is very 
beneficial.” 

“Well, I reckon it’s a mighty good joke on me.” 

“To what do you refer?” 

“The way I’ve been havin’ fun without knowin’ 
anything about it. If you gentlemen want to reelly 
enjoy yourselfs, you come over an’ git me to let 
you drive pigs. You'll git all the walkin’ you 
want, an’ the way you have to watch fur surprises, 
an’ figger so’s not to lose ’em, would tickle you 
*most to death.” 


Is that 
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Useful Dog. 


A Boston street scene is described by the 
Herald. The participants were a young woman, 
a horse and a St. Bernard dog. The dog, as will 
be seen, had the leading part. 


The young woman, with a handful of letters, 
approached a letter-box post, to which some one 
; very improperly, hitched a horse. As the 
woman stepped forward, the horse put his ears 
down and snapped at her. 

Speaking to him was of no avail, and for a 
minute the woman looked annoyed. Then she 
ooked round, put a silver whistle to her lips, and 
blew a shrill blast. A moment later a big, shaggy, 
buff-and-white St. Bernard came lumbering along, 
with many demonstrations of good nature. She 
pointed to the horse. 

id him, Don,” she said. : 

The dog jumped at the horse, seized in his 
powerful jaws the nearest rein close by_the bit, 
and by main strength held the animal’s head 
¢ 
¢ 








lown. The young lady stepped up to the post, 
leliberately looked over her letters, and slipped 
them into the box one by one, while the horse 
was striving with all his might to release himself. 
Then she stepped back and said, “That'll do, 
Don!” and resumed her promenade. 

The St. Bernard released the rein, cleverly 
— a blow from the horse’s forefoot, avoided 
a bite aimed at his back, gave a farewell bark at 
his discomfited antagonist, and lumbered on after 
his mistress. 
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Learned a Lesson. 


A man who had stopped at a crowded hotel in a 
city where a national political convention was in 
session stepped up to the clerk’s desk on the 
morning of his departure to settle. 


“Aw, how much is it, me good fellow?” he 
asked the clerk. 

“Thirty-six dollars,” replied that functionary, 
after a glance at his accounts. 

‘“How do you make that out?” 

“Four dollars a day for three of you. You have 
been here three days. Three times twelve are 
thirty-six.” 

“But, me good fellow, there are only two of us 
—my wife and myself.” 

“You registered as ‘Mr. and Mrs. Upsmith and 
Fidelia.’ ” 

“Aw, me good fellow, ‘Fidelia’ is my wife’s lap- 
dog. You can’t chawge for a lapdog, you know!” 

“All I know is that we put an extra cot in your 
room for Miss Fidelia,” rejoined the inexorable 
clerk, “and every cot in the house has got to bring 
in money this week. Thirty-six dollars, sir.” 

And Mr. Upsmith had to pay it. 
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Harry’s Runaway. 


Harry had been at grandpa’s two 
weeks, and such wonderful sleigh-rides 
and sled-rides as he had enjoyed! It was 
a new experience to Harry, for snow is 
more of a rarity in Texas than in Maine, 
you may be sure. 

One day Harry went out with his sled, 
“Reindeer,” to have a long coast down 
the hill. 

“Why-y-ee!”’ he cried excitedly, “there 
goes Mr. Crocker’s horse and sleigh down 
the hill, and there’s nobody in the sleigh! 
He’s running away! He’s running 
away !” 

Perhaps he could stop the horse and 
drive him back to Mr. Crocker’s store! 
Wouldn’t that be fine? Maybe he'd get 
his name in the paper. Folks did who 
only shingled their barns! 

He gave “Reindeer” a big run and 
jumped on. The horse and sleigh were half- 
way down the hill, the horse trotting briskly 
along. Down came the “Reindeer” after him, 
Harry lying close upon the top to make it go the 
faster. 

Bump, bump, went the sleigh and bump, 
bump, went the sled behind. 

Now the sled is almost up to the back of the 
sleigh, but dear me! The bottom of the hill has 
been reached and the sled begins to slow up, and 
Prince Charlie doesn’t begin to slow up! 

So Harry jumped off the sled and ran as fast 
as his little legs could carry him after the team. 

How the little boy’s legs did fly! Ina minute 
more they brought up their little owner, puffing 
like a fat little porpoise, so he could grasp the 
back of the sleigh and look over inside—and 
what do you suppose he saw? Mr. Crocker’s 
little pug dog, sitting sedately up on the seat, 
with the reins in his mouth, driving his master’s 
team home to the stable! Were DoNNELL. 
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Winter Wind. 


O Wind, how cruelly you blow! 
How can you treat the children so? 
You give such whirls, 
And jerk our curls, 
And whisk us ’round—poor little girls! 
Oh, how you roar and rush and hustle! 
Why must you be in such a bustle? 


In summer-time we used to hear 
The little zephyrs coming near— 

Not rude and wild, 

But soft and mild, 
As gentle as a little child. 
We always laughed and laughed, when they 
Came whispering to us in our play. 
Now, Wind, I’m wondering if you 
Were ever like them?—tell me true. 

And did you blow 

Long, long ago 
As quietly and sweet and low? 
Will they be like you when they’re old— 
So rough and cruel, and so cold? 

SYDNEY DAYRE. 


Seventy Years Ago. 


“Oh, my! look at the hill!’ exclaimed Betsey 
Price, one morning in winter seventy years ago. 

Roxy turned and looked at it. It was a short, 
steep hill; beyond the orchard and through the 
trees they could see that it was covered with ice. 

“Oh, my!” said Roxy, “if we only had a sled 
we could slide all the morning. We've sewed 
our patchwork, and we can stay out till they 
blow the dinner-horn.” 


“I wish we had a sled,’ answered Betsey, 


thairth and glee, 


gull o¢ joy, 


own the steep 
On and onwe s swift 1. sweep t 








THE YOUTH’S 


“but we haven’t, so let’s go and tie some 
boards on our feet and walk on the big drifts 
down below the hill.” 

“No, let’s slide. We can make a sled.” 

“Make a sled! Why, Roxy Price, where’d 
you get the runners?” 

“It won’t have runners. It’ll just be an 
empty wood-box ; but it will slide on the ice, 
I know.” 

“It won’t have any rope.” 

“We can drag it. Come, let’s get it. 
There’s a big one in the barn.” 

So into the barn the two children hurried, 
and dragged from a dusty corner a large and 


dusty box. Out into the yard they pulled it, | 
and across the orchard to the ice-covered hill. | 


Up the hill they crept, dragging the heavy 
box behind them or pushing it in front. 

It was a long box, and much too deep for 
use as a sled; but seventy 
years ago children played 
with rag dolls and broken 


ware, and were well content ; 
and so the size of this box 






U 
othe hitles high.crown; 
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was a matter of ee 


no importance to WN 

Betsey and Roxy. SQ 
It was hard work 7 

dragging it up the . 

slippery hill, and they fell back 

with ita good many times before 


they reached the top. At last, 
however, they reached it, and 
then they swiftly climbed into it 
and sat down. 

They held their breath and clung to 
each other as the box went down, down, 
down, and on, on, on, until it struck the 
fence which separated this field from the 
meadow. 

“My!” cried Betsey. 

“My!” shrieked Roxy, “what a bump I 
got!’ 

But bumps and bruises were of little 
consequence when there was ice and a hill 
and a sled, and no patchwork stint. 

And so a score of times they climbed 
the hill; and a score of times they went 
down, down, down, laughing, screaming, 
jouncing from side to side, and calling, 

“Oh, oh, oh!” when they struck the 
fence. 

At last, however, as they went bumping, 
thumping, down the hill, the box-sled whirled 
around and shot in a zigzag line across the hill 
and plunged into an inmense drift. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Roxy. “Where are we?” 

“T guess we’re in a drift,’”’ answered Betsey ; 
“in one of those awful big ones.” 

“Oh, my! How’ll we get out of it?” 

“We must push. You push at your end and 
I’ll push at mine.” 

And so both Roxy and Betsey pushed with all 
their strength. It was dark, and they could only 
feel each other, and when they spoke, their voices 
almost frightened them, they had such 4 queer, 
hollow sound. But though they pushed and 
pushed and pushed, the box did not start. 

“Oh, we'll never get out!” cried Roxy. 

“We must kick,” said Betsey. “Kick just as 
hard as you can!” 

Neither pushing nor kicking helped them. 
Stuck fast in the big drift were they, with snow 
above them, snow beneath them, snow shutting 
them in from the sunlight and the day. 

“We must scream just as loud as we can, 
Betsey, “and maybe one of the boys will hear us.” 


to one brother, then to another, they called; but 
frightened, Roxy gave a loud sob. 


“Don’t ery!” said Betsey, “‘we’ll get out some 
way. Keep still and I’ll whistle for Carlo.” 
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Whatashor ort. way y down! 


Tons lagging up the steep.4 
With our sled3 we Slowly area 


Thea 





” said | 


no one heard them. At last, tired, hoarse, | 
| mamma, too, enjoyed it so much that they 
| agreed to have just such a party every day 
| till the cold weather was over. 


COMPANION. 


So puckering up her mouth, she gave a series 
of whistles. And then, after a few moments, 
when she was trying to think what else she 
could do, there came a loud, joyful bark, and 
then a loud “‘Halloo!”’ 

“Halloo!’’ they cried, “pull us out! 
us out, Brother Dan!” 

They clung to each other and sobbed for joy, 
when with a strong jerk from Dan’s strong 
hands, the box moved. In another second they 
were out, breathing the cold, fresh air, laughing 
when Carlo leaped in beside them, and laugh- 


Oh, pull | 


| ing at Dan’s astonished face. 


“You’re always doing something!”’ he said. 
***'T'was the sled!’ cried Roxy. 

“*'T'was the ice!’ said Betsey. 

And then all three laughed. 


MARY A. SAWYER. 


a a 


The Birds’ Party. 


It had been raining all night, then the wind 
blew cold and froze the rain-drops on the trees, 
till every branch and twig was turned into an | 
icicle. They all sparkled and glittered like | 
diamonds, and Tom and Prissy thought the 
world looked like a big, splendid palace. They 
kept calling mamma to come to the window and 
look. 

“Yes, dearies, it’s beautiful,” said mamma, | 
“only I can’t help thinking, What will become of | 
the poor little birds?” | 

Then she explained that when the ground is | 
covered with snow, the birds live on worms and | 
other insects that hide under the bark of trees, | 
but when the trees are coated with ice, their poor | 
little bills cannot break through this hard crust. 
The children were greatly interested. 

“I wish we could feed them,” said Prissy. | 
“Couldn’t we give them a party, mamma?” 

Mamma said yes, and offered to furnish the 
refreshments. She told them fhat in cold weather 
birds liked nothing better than a 
bit of fat meat; so the children | 
hung a piece of pork in the old | 
apple-tree, and then watched | 
from the window to see the | 

birds’ party begin. | 









But— ‘tis useless te 
When w we've S veacha 


thejey 


The first visitor 
was a little bird in 
a blue coat and a neat 
white vest. He ran 
up and down the tree 
and cried, “ Hark!” 
two or three times 
before he ventured to taste the refresh- 
ments. Mamma said this was a nuthatch: 

After him came a flock of prettily dressed 
little birds in black velvet hoods, all singing, 
“Chick-a-dee-dee!”’ together. 

Their voices were sweet, but I am sorry 
to say their manners were really rude, for 
one began his dinner alone, and drove away 
all the others who tried to get a taste. 
When he had finished, another came and 
ate in the same selfish fashion, and so on 
till each one had dined; then they all flew 
away together, singing their favorite tune. 

Then came dear little Jenny Wren in 
her trim brown suit, and then Mr. Wood- 
pecker in a fine red fez, and then Miss 
Creeper, dressed very plainly, but neatly 


| and tastefully. 
So both raised their voices and screamed ; first | 


So the birds kept coming, and the party 
only ended when night fell and the refresh- 
ments were all gone. But the children and 


E. H. T. 


complain; 
the height 

agins again — 

All the world ‘grows bright 

As desting’ flan 


hing dewnthe steep | 
On and on we o swigtly sweap! 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
PRIMAL 


A GEOGRAPHICAL 


Two memorable sieges one fair city bore, 
In sunny Spain. 
Another sits behind vast dikes and sends rich ships 
Across the main. 
In one, a people strange who worship sun and fire 
eave fabrics rare. 
And close beside a burnin crn nestles one, 
we 4 and fair. 
An ancient ¢ ity, nobly built—her hundred gates 
In ruins stand. 
Another, whose proud queen provoked the 
Romans ire, 
Fell ‘neath his hand. 
through a city’s streets, a poor 


ACROSTIC. 


Great Luther, 
young boy, 
Sang for his bread. 
In this one was f- great apostle born, whose words 
Are daily read. 
A tower 0 tom ~~ y where a gay young queen 
Made mischief dire. 
And in another, long before, - Neen king 
Dallied with fi 
Here dance the Spanish youths to gay guitars, 
or oft 
On bull-fights gaze. 
This ancient city’s gardens seemed to float in air, 
In golden haze. 
And here a treaty famed was signed when England 
gained 
A stronghold vast. 
This was the first great Nor a built by Rolf, 
In time long p: 
And this one’s story, of the } floor’ 8 sad fall, is told 
Full many a time. 
These primals spell a city which a grand king built 
In northern clime. 


2. 


CHARADES. 
1. 
Where homes were blazing on the shore 
Amid the musket’s rattle, 
With shrieks and groans and cannon’s roar, 
Two armies rushed to battle. 


It was my first; and there my whole, 
On freedom’s ootns sod, 

Poured out his life at glory’s goal 
For country and for Gc 


My est sat tremblin 

idden upon the hill, 

But when the end of strife had come, 
She gaily chattered still 


Il. 
One frosty morn a farmer slew 
Full half a dozen swine. 
His wife had hung, my first to do, 
Three kettles in a line. 


All day she toiled with skilful hand 
Till midnight hour had passed. 

No farmer’s wife in all the land 
More imitates my last. 


When morning dawned and roads were hard, 
They filled the wagon well 

‘With spareribs, sausages and lard, 
And started out to sell. 


When on the road with him to town, 
She said she “kind o° reckoned”’ 
She’d have to have a Sunday gown; 

The farmer said my second. 


Quick sales and prices high, at night 
Made him a jolly soul. 

He benes a gown with roses bright, 
And she returned my whole. 


in a home, 





Key to Advertisement Book-Title Puzzle 
in Last Number. 


1. Never too Late to Mend; Charles Reade. 2. 
The Odd Number; Guy de Maupassant. 3. The 
= 9s that Pass in the Night; Beatrice Harraden. 

he Great Stone Face; Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
5. Venetian Life; William Dean Howells. 6. 
Essay on Man; Alexander Pope. 7. Three Men 
in a Boat; Jerome K. Jerome. 8 A Lady of 
am f Mrs. Burnett. 9. The Little Minister; 
arrie. 10. A Bachelor Maid; Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. 11. The Man who Laughs; Victor Hugo. 
12. A Gentleman of France; 
et Weyman. 13. The 
First Violin; Jessie Fother- 
sill. 14. My Mother and I; 
Mrs. D. M. Craik. 15. Senti- 
mental Tommy; J. M. Barrie. 
16. Black Beauty; Anna Sew- 
all. 17. Middlemarch; Gere e 
Eliot. 18. Pendennis; 
Thackeray. 19. His Aa: 
7; Brander Matthews. 20. 

Little Women; Louisa M. 
Ae ott. 21. Over the Teacups; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 22. 
The Wandering Jew; Eugene 

Sue. 23. Two on a Tower; 
Thomas Hardy. 24. An Egyp- 
tian Princess; George Ebers. 
25. File No. 13; Emile Gabo- 
rian. 



































Ture NEW ENGLAND Cotton INDUSTRY.— 
The cotton industry in New England is passing 
through a period of severe depression. The 
market is overstocked with goods, some lines of 
which can be sold only at prices which are below 
the limit of profitable manufacture. The chief 
cause assigned for the trouble is the growth of 
Southern competition. During the past five years 
the number of spindles in Southern mills has 
considerably more than doubled. The working 
day in the Southern mills is longer than in New 
England, and the wages paid are lower. For 
these reasons the element of labor cost in the 
Southern product is lower than in the correspond- 
ing New England product. The manufacturers 
in the chief New England centres of the industry 
have therefore ordered a reduction of wages; in 
Fall River and most other places this has been 
accepted by the operatives; at New Bedford 
the operatives decided to strike against the 
reduction. Fall River is the largest, and New 
Bedford the next largest, of the cotton-manufac- 
turing cities in the country. Nearly one-third of 
all the spindles operated in the United States are 
in these two cities. 


AMERICAN CLAIMS AGAINST TURKEY.— 
A committee representing American missionary 
and educational interests in Turkey recently 
waited upon President McKinley, to urge the 
adoption of energetic measures in pressing our 
daims on Turkey for indemnification for losses 
of missionary property during the disturbances 
two years ago at Kharput and elsewhere. 
Although Turkish soldiers and officers took part 
in these outrages, the Turkish government has 
denied responsibility and refused reparation. 

THE ATTACK ON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
The first attack on civil service reform in the 
national House of Representatives took the shape 
of a movement to strike out from a pending 
appropriation bill the item which provided for 
the support of the civil service commission. 
After several days of discussion the movement 
was defeated by the casting vote of the Speaker ; 
and the bill was passed without a division. 

SENATOR HANNA ELECTED. — Senator 
Marcus A. Hanna, Republican, of Ohio, who 
was appointed by Governor Bushnell to fill 
temporarily the vacancy occasioned by Mr. 
Sherman’s acceptance of the office of Secretary 
of State, has been elected senator by the legisla- 
ture, both for the remainder of Mr. Sherman’s 
term, and for the long term, which begins in 
March, 1899. There was an exciting contest 
and Mr. Hanna received on the first ballot 
precisely the number of votes necessary to an 


election. Several Republicans and all but one: 


of the Democrats voted for Mr. MceKisson, who 
was elected mayor of Cleveland as a Republican. 

A LEASE oF KIAo-cHAU.—Germany has 
secured from China a lease for fifty years of 
the port and bay of Kiao-chau, of which she 
took possession in November. The ceded terri- 
tory comprises the whole of the inner basin of 
the bay, the headlands north and south of the 
entrance, and the islands within and in front of 
the bay, altogether an area of several square 
miles. China transfers to Germany all rights of 
sovereignty in the ceded territory, and is reported 
to have also agreed, if Kiao-chau should prove 
unsuited to the purposes of Germany, to cede 
her some other port instead. 

AN INCIDENT OF FRENCH POLITICS.— 
Although France has now been a republic for 
about twenty-seven years, there is still a royalist 
party which entertains hopes of a restoration of 
the monarchy. The expecta- 
tions of this party have centred 
in the Duke of Orleans, the 
head of the House of Orleans. 

Some stir has been occasioned 

in French political circles by 

a recent letter or manifesto 

from the duke which, though 

it is not an actual abdication 

of his claims, recommends his 

followers to make the best of , 
existing conditions and to UKE OF oRLEANs. 
labor for the supreme interest of France rather 
than the interest of their party. This action 
removes one disturbing influence from this year’s 
general parliamentary elections in France, and 
tends to strengthen the republic. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Among well-known men 
* whose deaths have recently occurred are William 

i J. Linton, the distinguished 

— draughtsman and engraver, 

known also as a_ political 

writer and a former associate 

of the English Chartists; 

and General Yeatman-Biggs, 

who commanded the second 

division of the British forces 

: in the recent expedition into 

wiuiam J. unton. the Tirah district on the 
northwest frontier of India. 
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In ‘|raining for 
Citizenship. 


VER A WEEK passes without schools, by scores, raising for the first 
time the United States Flag. And so the work, organized by The 
Youth’s Companion ten years ago, goes steadily on, year after year. 
If it were possible for the FOURTEEN MILLION PUPILS of our public 
schools to march in single file, the line would extend over FIVE THOU- 
SAND MILES; or marching at the rate of twenty miles a day, it would 
take TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE DAYS to pass a given point. 














THE ‘MOUNTAIN SCHOOL,” OSSIPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


One of the most important questions discussed by educators is, How shall this 
grand army of the public school be trained in order to ensure an # wt % 


Intelligent, Loyal ana Upright Citizenship. 








For the past ten years the Flag upon the schoolhouse has been an im- 
portant factor in arousing public sentiment and creating interest in the 
subject of a better citizenship. A few weeks ago the pupils of the “Moun- 
tain School,” located in a remote district of the Ossipee Mountains in New 
Hampshire, raised the Flag for the first time. The pupils have been so kind 
as to send us a photograph of their Flag-Raising which we here reproduce. 
The Youth’s Companion would appreciate it if other schools would send 
photographs showing the Flag floating over their schoolhouses with the 
pupils in the foreground. We shall place the photographs we may receive on 
exhibition in our Art Rooms. We shall hope to receive many. # % #% 


at a 


Pay ° ANY TEACHER WHO WILL SEND US A POSTAL, WE 
Rede) WILL SEND INFORMATION AND PRACTICAL HELPS 

WHICH WILL ENABLE THE SCHOOL TO OBTAIN A 
FLAG EASILY AND QUICKLY. IF YOU HAVE NO FLAG FOR 
YOUR SCHOOLHOUSE, ASK YOUR TEACHER TO READ THIS 
NOTICE AND HAVE HER SEND TO US FOR THE HELPS, # 


The Youth’s Companion, - - Boston, Mass. 
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ALASKA, — A 


New EXPLORATION OF 
scientifie exploration of Alaska is to be under- 
taken by Prof. Angelo Heilprin of Philadelphia. 
A peculiar boat, intended for navigating the | Leather 
Yukon River, is being constructed for Professor 
Heilprin’s use. It is to be a stern-wheel steamer | THE 


30 feet long, 15 feet beam, and of very light 
draught. It is to be entirely of steel, constructed 
in ten sections. When overtaken by winter the | a 
boat is to be pulled out on the bank and inverted, | 138 
so as to form a dwelling-house for the explorers. 


Tue GROWTH OF STEAMSHIPS.—A writer 
in the Engineering Magazine says that during 
the last fifty years the size of steamships has 
been multiplied twenty - fold, the horse- power 
employed to drive them has been multiplied 
forty-fold, and the speed with which they 
traverse the sea has increased three-fold. 

THE PROTECTIVE COLORS OF ANIMALS.— 
Some time ago attention was called in the Com- 
pcnion to the interesting experiments of Mr. A. 
H. Thayer, the artist, on the effect that the light 
color of the under parts of birds and other small 
animals has in concealing them when they are 
on the ground. At the Congress of American 
Ornithologists in November Mr. Thayer exhibited 
some more surprising experiments relating to the 
same subject. He placed two decoys side by 
side on a plank covered with dry earth. One of 
the decoys was also sprinkled with earth so that 
it exactly resembled in color the ground it sat 
on. The other decoy was painted in imitation of 
a snipe, the gradation being from dark on the 
back to light underneath. The first decoy was 
conspicuously visible from a long distance, while 
the second became totally invisible at a distance 
of only four or five yards! The explanation is 
that the eye is completely deceived by the reversal 
in the bird of the natural gradation of shading 
produced by the light from the sky. 


A BUBBLE IN A SAPPHTRE.—Mr. W. S. 
Beekman describes, in Popular Science News, 
a sapphire, weighing nine carats, which contains 
a bubble that appears and disappears with 
changes of temperature. He believes that a 
cavity in the gem encloses a quantity of carbonic 
acid gas under great pressure. When the 
temperature is such as to correspond with 
the “critical point’ for that gas, under the 
particular to which it is subjected in 
its brilliant prison-house, it liquefies and becomes 
visible as a bubble. 


WoNDERFUL WIND Pirts.—It is said that in 
the sandy deserts of Arabia whirling winds 
sometimes excavate pits 200 feet in depth, and 
extending down to the harder stratum on which 
the great bed of sand rests. 

MoNEY VALUE OF ToAps. — Mr. A. H. 
Kirkland asserts, after an examination of the 
eharacter of the food eaten by toads, that those 
ely little animals are great benefactors of the 


enormous numbers of 
injurious insects, and 
other enemies of culti- 
vated crops. The amount 
of money that a single 
toad might save to a 
farmer in one season by 
the destruction of cut- 
worms has been estimated at nearly $20. This 
calculation is based on the damage that the 
number of cutworms a toad could eat in a season 
would be able to effect among growing crops. 


FEELING THE EARTH’s PULSE.—The fanci- 
ful notion which men used sometimes to entertain 
that the earth is, in some sense, a living thing 
would probably have derived support from the 
recent observations of Prof. John Milne, and 
others, on the shivers and quivers that frequently 
run through its rocky frame, but escape notice 
except when watched for with specially con- 
structed and exceedingly delicate apparatus. 
Professor Milne reports that apparatus of this 
kind has now been mounted in Canada, British 
Columbia, the United States, South Africa, New 
Zealand, Java, India and Argentina, as well as 
in England and at various places on the continent 
of Europe. 


ANOTHER BRILLIANT ILLUMINANT. — A 
German inventor, Ernest Salzenberg, has made 
an improvement in incandescent gas burners 





which the United States consul at Crefeld thinks | % 
may prove of much importance. ‘The invention | 
depends upon the fact that when the pressure | * 
of the gas upon the incandescent body from | i 


which the light is derived is sufficiently increased 


the light becomes very intense, although agreeable | 
to the eye. Gas is supplied to the burner under | § 
a pressure of three-and-a-half atmospheres, and | 
it is said that a single incandescent jet of the | 
ordinary size can be made to emit a light equal | &% made. Hive 
to that of more than 1000 candles. The inventor | #% in 8 

asserts that the cost of this light is much less|% to-day. 


than that of the electric are light. 


tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 


farmer. They destroy | 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
(Ade. 


———_o_———_ 
A Good Reputation. “Zrown's Bronchial Troches” 


are world-renowned as a superior remedy for coughs, 
Hoarseness,Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.{ Adv. 


road and BQDKS,, or to. gor fach, D100 
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ible Cover, Divinity 


Greate Gilt Hel; and Maps are new. 
For selling 2 doze: cea es, eae id cents each. 
ECONO Evansville, Ind. 





IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 


Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 
imple and harmless remedy which cured me 
nd t! peatants « of others. one 40 years’ 


standing. PT as A.8 MATH Wis. 


Many a cook’s reputation 
has been made by her use 
of Royal Baking Powder. 




















LILIES OF THE VALLEY FREE 
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e FLOWERING BULBS 
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NURSERY, Somerville, Mass. 
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parts complete. alt for 20c. ; or 4 lots 
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70 pieces, full sheet music size, all 
al Rhodes * Lada Premiums 


e co U. 6 and col- 
“ae Toy Ui , Bian Louis, Mo. 
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ATTENTION, BOYS! 


5 to make mene at easy work, after 
e@ wan @ boy to distribute 
eireu ~ Le our soap in evi city, town 
and village in the U. 8., east of the 100th meridian. 
ps / e pay in cash and require no deposit. Send stamp- 
addressed envelope for full particulars to 
B. WRISLEY CO., Dept. 11, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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y SAMPLES MAILED FREE 66s cur 
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Ge STAMPS 500 fine mixed, Australian,etc.,10c. ; 
105 varieties Siam. etc..and nice Al- 
bum, 10c. ; 15 unused, 10c. ; 30 U.S., 10¢. ; 12 Afri- 
eatpe. 3 16Asia, 10¢. ; Oceanica, pe. New illus, 

free. Large stock, low prices. Special terms 
= aon. ss F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. 
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, Free. 
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a2" Some 3 Sinetrated pe ne;all about 6 | 
Pam pets ofall kinds, Queer, quaint and instructive, 
m2 Fullof interesting information and wonderful 
true stories, We will send the Magazine for the 
next three months and six jarge roots of Lily of the Valley, wae 
full directions _ Logg n me pa to grow and be covered w: 

flowers. ahan of this So 
makes a splendid yoo All ~ a4 cents in silver or 
Send at once to secure 

Alliance, United 


5—80-—4 
Massage Cream. 


A harmless,healthful prep- 
aration that produces a 
Clear, Rosy, Veivety a 

Its effect is wonderful; try 

Used iA for years Bg 47 
pa 
privately se Rg it * 
others, 


a, BO cts. post 

SAMPLE FREE. Lady p-—) Wanted. _ 
MRS. L. A. WILLIAMS, 7 Arcade, Providence, R. I. 
4 rest New and Cho: icest old ght 
a bret S, in Fruit endo rname ntat Treas: 
4 » Roses, Bulbs, fants 
P costal with = address will bring you - 
q free of the most complete 
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feecd Direct dealt will save you money, this 
the mail trade have been our special ies for 
overa third of a century 


The Storrs & HarrisonCo., p22%33hne,0. 
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LITTLE ‘) NCESS 


Has one Distinct 
Peculiarity, 


It Fits ! 


The pues ef most 
rappe 
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Little Princess Wrappers Sold Everywhere, 
Send name on postal for lattle Princess Booklet FREE. 





All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, etc, 
RUBBERSTAMP Co, E 1, NEWHAVEN. Come 
Kinds Flower Seeds. 
1-4 lb. SWEET PEAS 
80 mail free, only 90¢ 
| HILLSIDE NURSERY, 

a@-Catalogue Free. SOMERVILLE, Mass, 

We 

sell 





Guaranteed 

pate at . 48 ¢ cents a 
on. For our handsome | 

and foureacy pay efter: a 


terms d send 
ROMBUGE & OO. (ine.) CHICAGO, Tike 


BURPEE’S 
SEEDS GROW! 


Write a postal ecard to-day for 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898, 


Brighter and better than ever before, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 








““The Book-Keeper’’ 

A handsome er age journal devoted 
te the interests of Book-keepers, Cash- 
jers and Business Men generally. It 
will teach you Book-keeping, Short- 
hand, Penmanship, Law, Short Cuts, 
Business Pointers, Amusing Arithme- 
oS tning Calculations, How te 

unterfeit Money, Ete., Ete. 
rie $1 Pe Oa Address The 
Detroit, Mich. 


TEAS = 0 COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 60c. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
— with every pound, ees, 12c. Send 
ppm reduced price-list. Order ae b 
tt ur Premiu 
Precoase. THE GR AME RICAN Ts TE 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


Ase TRY IT FREE 


Arm 
for 30 days in your own home and 
Bave 610 to 825. No money in advance. 
$60 po nee $23.00 
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W. S. MILLS & CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 





FOR ONE 
DAY’S WORK 


We send this ay Plated Watch, also a Chain 
and C to Boys and 


Girls for selling 14 
uuzen pac’ 8 of a at 10c. per kage. 
will forward th a5 Pes stat dele oo 

and a large 

Premium Ping the Bi | and send 
us the money, pa Te sone the Wat 

Chain and Charm, post- 
Bluine is the Best Washing Bluing 
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% pooner type of the highest order 


in manufacture.” 


Waller Baker &o's 


Gh Breakfast 
ay, 








Absolutely Pure. 
i Delicious. 
Nutritious. 

cosTs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get er 
genuine article, 


DORCHESTER, SHAS, 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 























And 
By selling 50 Ibs. Baker’s Teas, 
ete. Bicycles, Cameras, Din- 


ner Sets. coum 


Gramophones, Gold 

Banquet Lamps, etc.,are 

easily earned. Ex. prepaid on 
cash orders. Send pos 

wW.a. (Dep' 
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A Wonderful Talking Machine. 


Perfection has at last surely been reached in 
talking machines. The latest and moet rfect 
machine has just come out. It is loud and clear 
and reproduces your own or any voice over and 
over again, speeches from the most noted states- 
men, songs —— re wort 8 greatest singers,music 
from the proste ds, T rice of this wonder- 
= machi es but 10.00, and pits 6 

rtunity for wish to give — 
rtainments ; $10.00 to oo. 00 can be made every 
enlertal exhibiting this talki ng machine, in —_ 
chure schoolhouses and other as 
This machine is now controlled by, + cata 
— full particulars ean be had from, SEARS 
K & Co., Chicago. Send to them for a book tell. 
aay ail about it, and mention Youth’s Companion. 





%&  # After your shoes have had a soak- % 
ms ing, Vici Leather Dressing not only 
% gives them a beautiful lustre, but 
i softens the leather and prevents § 
be cracking. 


VICI 


: Leather Dressing : 


Best 3 
* for children’s shoes, women’s shoes, 


$ gives new life to old leather. 


i men’s shoes—best for any kind of 
% leather. Prepared by the ma- 


§ kers of the famous Vici Kid. 
*% Sold by all dealers. A valuable illus- 


trated book about your shoes and 


% their care, mailed free. 





\to introduce phe new Easy zhrend- 
ng, Gold Eyed Needles we give 

pandeome, o} MA n- face, Gola-Piated, 

ding, fine timekee 

Jold-Plated Chain; 





@ present. Write 
return what = don’t sell. Give your 
name (Mr. fos or gats,) 62 voens 8 
re yo you % Lady 9 


ot oth St.. New York. 





The Harvard 
Snap-Shot Camera, 


With Dry-Plates, Chemicals, 
Etc., Ready for Business,... 


Only $1.75. 

Makes a Picture 2}; x 4 inches. 

On receipt of a postal we will 
® send you Free a beautiful photo- 
™ graph which was taken with 
® this Camera. If you see the 
) photograph, you will want the 

Camera. 


PERRY MASON & Co., 
a Mase, 
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The Zoush's Cam 
Ta a year, — 
Twelve or six es are often given to sub- 
bers in a sin gio weekly issue 4 = per. All 
additional joges over eight—which is the number 
x ven ier o2 5—are a gift to the subscribers from 

e pu 


Ney f - 


Meng 


es. Its ncengnen price is 
nt in advance. 


iptions ean commence at any time 


yee rf tee seine should be sent by each sub- 
r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ion. 
Payment fo for the ne, Companjon, | when sent by rider, 


+ 
WHEN NONE OF THESE BE CURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. “al post- 
masters are F . gaea to register letters whenever 
requested to di 

Silver should never | be sent through the maéal. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or ele. it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 


ceipt of ed by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, . gp shows te what time 
your subscription 8 paid, ca ed. 
Discontinuances,.—Remembe yo the publishers 
must be = otified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his pape: Al must id. 





haingaian our paper will not cnate us to dis- 
continu fas we cannot find your name on our 
books unless ¥¢ your Post-office address is given. 
Alea oaiee, the name of the Post-office to which 
rissent. Your name cannot be found on 
Jar F boo 8 unless this is done. 
Caution against. ing mone stran 
to renew subscrip Shs. newals of be - ons 
© Companion by the payment of money to 
8 gers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








WORRY. 


E often hear of men who are said 
to have died of overwork, but 
it is safe to assume that in 
nine out of ten of such cases 
there had been no overwork 
at all. That too much work 
has killed some people is not 
to be doubted, but this does 
not alter the fact that work 
et pure and simple is one of the 
= Si rarest of all rare causes of 
death. The mischief is done by the worry which 
often goes with the work, and which is mistaken 
for it. 

We do not yet understand the process by which 
worry undermines the general health, induces 
disease of the heart, of the arteries and of the 
kidneys, or kills a man before his time; but that 
it does do such things is a fact only too well 
established. 

It is true that worry often leads a person to 
practices which are themselves injurious, such as 
overindulgence in alcohol or tobacco, or perhaps | U 
the use of opium or cocaine or chloral; and 
disease and death are often attributable to the 
action of these poisons rather than to the effects 
of work or worry. But these will not explain the 
disaster in all cases. 

It may be objected despairingly that, if worry 
is slow suicide, then almost none of us can escape. 
Very few men can be found who have no unful- 
filled desires which they are striving to gratify, 
or who are so absolutely secure of the future that 
they may give literal heed to the Biblical command 
to take no thought for the morrow. 

But this forethought is not worry; at least it 
need not be worry; it is merely incertitude, 
prudent care for the future, or even slight anxiety. 
Harassing anxiety, impatient expectation, dis- 
proportionate fear of the unknown—this is worry, 
and this is what causes the heart to struggle, the 
kidneys to contract, the arteries to weaken, and 
the mind to fail. 

No one who is not given to worry can conceive 
of the power which the habit gains over its victim. 
Such a one will freely admit the excellence of the 
advice not to worry, but he will add that it is 
impossible to follow it. This is true only ina 
measure, and in a few cases. Barring instances 
of exceptional trouble, of extraordinary “hard 
luck,” almost every one can by resolute deter- 
mination reduce his worry within living limits. 
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HUMAN BURDEN-BEARERS. 


The phrase “as strong as a horse” is generally 
used hyperbolically, but it is no uncommon thing 
in some lands for a whole class of men to be 
required to be stronger than mules, or in any case 
to carry burdens which those much-enduring 
animals would not be able to stagger under. Mr. 
Cc. P. Yeatman, in an article in the Engineering 
Magazine on the difficulties of transportation in 
the tropics, tells some wonderful stories of the 
strength and endurance of the pack-carriers in 
Colombia. 

He says that on some roads there are: profes- 
sional pack-carriers who make a specialty of 
earrying burdens too heavy for mules. The 
traveller will sometimes see what appears to be 
an animated box, staggering slowly and painfully 
down the mountain-side ahead of him. As he 
draws nearer he becomes aware that distressing 
grunts are proceeding from that uncanny-looking 
and mysteriously-moving box. It has no visible 
means of support, and when he comes close 
enough to read such familiar words as “Mason & 
Hamlin Organ Company,” or the name of some 
other manufacturer of heavy articles, he wonders 
where the legs are that support so weighty a 
burden. 

Not until he gets ahead of that perambulating 
box does he see the short, sturdy figure that is 
the motive power of the machine. The man’s 
muscles are splendid specimens of development. 
in his hand he carries a long, stout cane, with 








which he steadies himself on the slippery clay, 
and when fatigue ap ro him to rest, he backs 
up to the bank on the side of the road, settles the 
lower end of his load against the higher ground, 
and props up the upper end with his stick. 

Then he is free to slip off the plaited maguey- 
fibre bands from his shoulders and forehead, and 
rid himself of his burden. 

Stranger still is it to overtake a woman pack- 
carrier, her skirts tucked up to her knees, and 
below the skirts great knots and masses of corded 
muscle in prominent view. It is wise not to be 
misled by appearances into commiserating the 
wrinkled burden-bearer, and kindly remarking 
that her load is overlarge for one of her years to 
carry. 

Ten to one she will answer contemptuously, 
“Oh, two hundred and twenty pounds is nothing. 
You should see my grandmother. She does carry 
heavy loads. I am not full-grown yet.” 

The traveller passes on with strange visions of 
what an o/d woman in such a land may be. 

The maximum weight for a man to carry is 
generally three hundred and thirty pounds, and 
for a woman three-quarters of that weight. Two 
hundred and forty-seven and a half pounds is no 
trifle for a woman to carry up and down hill. 


THREE LIVES SAVED. 


Two Parisian gendarmes were walking along 
the banks of the Canal d’Oureq one day a few 
weeks ago, says the Gazette Anecdotique, when 
they came across a beautiful Russian deerhound, 
evidently astray. On his collar was nothing 
except what was evidently his name—*Dimitri.” 


Tying a stout cord to his neck, the policemen 
ee im along with them, meaning to take 

pound. Destiny seemed to be luring 
— “nis y death, for unless he were claimed w 
week or two, = would surely be poke LD 


aceending 00 
Sudde the. ‘trio arrived at the Quai de » 
Marne, where a large crowd had collected. 
child had fallen into the water and was an 
= mg mother was running up and down, 
ng in agony: 
‘Oh, save my child! Who will save my child?” 

Finally @ man named Emil 1 Xoo jumped into 
the stream and swam out to the neum- 
bered with bis coo he was eo na frantic 

gling ye and both 
~ BK to the horr the spectators, 
one like a flash of light “Dimitri sprang into 
the canal. He had bitten his rope through. 

In two minutes the drowning pair were at the 
side of the canal, where willing hands drew them 
from the water. In the excitement of the work 
of resuscitation, the bystanders fore ne the dog 
When at last they looked around for e had 
disappeared. His captors never saw hth ae. 
and there were three lives saved. 


HOW THE WHALE ESCAPED. 


A whale is seldom caught napping. When, 
however, one is waked from his after-dinner sleep 
by a passing vessel, he makes off from the 
intruder in great haste. 
book, “With Russian Pilgrims,” has a good story 
to tell of a whale thus disturbed. 

One day at_sea, when I was chaplain on the 
“ ia a big whale ereasee a sensation. The 

r deck was covered with } oungers, for it was 
Piovely summer rnoon, and all the deck 
chairs had oe Fh geet mong | A, 
whale cop ing in the sunshine, and 
mB felt” his os tickled Db: 


the passing 
monster. He leaped bodily out of the water in 
his anxiety to hurry away. The fashionable 
crowd ve a shout; novels flew and chairs 
emptied themselves quickly, as every one rushed 


2 rail; be it the whale 
ce said: 
ae window?” 


dived, and an infant’s 
a, did the whale *jump out of the 


WHAT HE MEANT. 


If legal phrases are sometimes puzzling to the 
untutored mind, certain colloquial expressions 
may be equally puzzling to the legal mind. An 
example is given in London Law Notes. 

At an examination nehes “ Mansfield a} 
witness eres “T was u 

“Up to him,” said his lordship. What do you | 
mean by being Ag to him?” 

ord? Why, I was down upon him.” 

n him,” 


ney my 
“Up to him and down u 
Bh a does this fellow mean?” 
my ee a as deep as he | 


ship. 
thon a nk himself sell t sto itogge 
en his jofdship Still insisted that he did | 

an understand what was meant, the witness | 
exclaimed: 

“Law, what a flat you must be!” 

‘If he had only said ‘on to him,’” said his 
lordsbip later, “I should have tumbled to him.” 





PROVISIONAL. 


The Syracuse Post prints a story containing an 
excellent hint, which fathers and mothers who 
have babies to name may well consider. 


A girl se 10 be’ ba brought to a cler; n of 
8 baptized. He asked name 
1) the bab . 

“Dinah M.,” the father responded. 


ae what does the M stand for?” asked the 
“Well, % vo ty know yet; it depends upon how 
she turns 0 
vent a she. turns out Why, I donot understand 
said the minister. 
yh, if she turns out nice and sweet and handy 
about’ May. a like yt y “2 I = call her 


D if sh a7 See randa 
bombshell ausposition like mine, I shall call her 
Dinah Migh 


SHE WON. 


“Mary,” said Mr. Thomas, when a silence 
fraught with unpleasant meaning had followed 
his first altercation with his young wife. 


“Yes?” said Mary, interrogatively. 
‘his wife have had a—a differ- 
r. Thomas, with a judicial air, “and 
each considers the other at fault, which of the 
two do you think should make the first advance 
toward reconciliation?” 

“The wiser of the two,” said Mrs. Thomas 
Pin very “and ,80, my dear, I'll say at once that 

*m pa sorry.” 
curred to Mr. Thomas that it might have 

4 t. os well for him to make the first advance, 
after all, but he thoughtfully refrained from 
saying so. 
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The author of a recent |. 


said his lord. | | 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice ” will prevent trouble from bad teeth. {Ade. 


SOROSIS The NEW SHOE 


For \LAJ/Oormmen. 


The Extreme of Fashion. The Per; cation of Com 
Sense and Beet . Send tous for fu her taformation. 
Bee ‘Youth’ 's # 
A. EB. LITTLE & CO., Manufacturers, Lynn, Mass. 
Endorsed by Sorosis Club. 
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ON’T be discour- 
aged by a sallow 
or blemished skin. 
Youth and beauty will 
bloom in the face if you 
use the right means. 
There is a natural and 
simple method, open as 
the day, that will bring 
the Complexion to Na- 
ture’s Standard. 


\ Baile ileys 
(Omplexion 
one 


It gives fascination and 
delight in using, as it wy 
brings the coarsest and “| 
oiliest skin to the pink of “i 
yy. perfect health and at the “fi 
same time drives away ¢ 
wrinkles and develops 
the lines of the face and 

























Yala Spprere 


)4 
Bis continuous success of the | } 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES is 
due to merit alone—they com- |" 
bine style and wearing qualities °;/ 
exceed by none, with prices ~: 
favoring the purses of all. = 
155 Styles and Widths from | 
Te Australian Kangarootops 
nd fast-color hooks and eyelets. |» 


neld in our 52 stores in the ,-: 


is 













% 
neck. Thousan f m §, large cities and by 5,000 dealers /, 
per aan — . aaa - | throughout the United States. |. 
its val Bett NONE GENUINE unless W.L. | 
HS value. “Y DOUGLAS Name and Price is by 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap jj; Stamped on bottom. If not con- 
3 venient to dealers or our stores, ~§ 


is pure, safe, and all that 
one could wish to help in 
the cleansing of the pores. 
Bailey's Complexion Brush 


why not try our Mail Order De- ;|.:. 
partment? Wesend shoes every- 
B where on receipt of price with 
_) 25. extra for carriage. State size 
0 cents. and width wanted, we can fit you. 
cents. 












Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 4 | - 

op topes rect ss nda ‘|W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. |; 

Cata. of ikverything in Rubber Goods, Free. ’ % { Catalogue Free. hy 
C. J. BAILEY & GO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 289) i. A 
nea ‘y rye rear ‘soy ey af; “ Bed 





































The finest 
Garden 


in the neighborhood this year, 
will be yours—if you plant 


| Maule’s 
| Seeds 


My new Seed and Plant Book for ’98 
contains everything good, old or new. 
Hundreds of illustrations. Four col- 
ored plates. Full of business cover to 
cover. Pronounced by all, the Brightest 
and Best Book of the Year. 

Mailed free to all who mention where 
they = hag advertisement. 


- HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Piibert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








































If = are interested » History and will take the trouble to write us that you have 





C3} seen this announcement in THE YouTH’s COMPANION, we will send you free,a most [R) 
©] interesting set of ilustrations from the new nyt of Universal I History, incl luding por- £ 
C3} traits of the people who have been makers of h and reproductions of famous [%) 






story 
historical paintings from the most celebrated artists, Di 
portant events of the world’s history. This is done 
readers of the COMPANION with the value and importance 


Library of 
Universal History. 


We will also, upon request send full information regarding this magnificent work, 
and give particulars of C Plan, which has proved so peopel, and has enabled many 
to secure this Library at aaa "the publisher’s regular price 
Attention Called to the fact that this free distribution is extrem 
insure possession of these exquisite illustrations you should write 


McClure’s oe History Ciub, 141 E. 25th Street, New York. 
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Why is it “B.C. 4?” 


Perhaps nothing has been more puzzling to 
Bible students or the readers of general history 
than the effort to reconcile the 
expressions, “A. M. 4004,” “B, C. 4” and “A. 


D. 1.” For it is natural to assume, as school 
children are taught, that A. D., Anno Domini, 
“In the year of our Lord,” means the year in 
which our Saviour was born, as well as the 
initial year, or starting-point, of what is known 
in the science of chronology as the Christian era. 

But in point of fact, the letters A. D. do not 
now strictly signify what they stand for as 
abbreviations. In the early part of the sixth 
century the fathers of the Christian church began 
to reckon their dates from the supposed time of 
the birth of Christ. It will be understood farther 
on why I used the word “supposed.” 

The departure from the Hebrew, Greek and 
Roman chronologies then in vogue was brought 
about mainly through the efforts of Dionysius 
Exiguus, a learned Christian scholar and trans- 
lator who died in Rome about the middle of the 
sixth century. He was a great and good man, 
but modern critics have discovered that he made 
a mistake of four years in fixing the date of our 
Saviour’s birth. 

He placed that event some years later than it 
really occurred. While there are differences 
among scholars, the best opinion seems to be 
that the correction to be applied is four years. 
That is, all our dates require an.addition of four 
years to make them tally with what A. D. was 
intended to represent. Thus, for example, A. D. 
1898 is really 1902 years from the birth of 
Christ. 

It will now be readily seen why chronologists 
and historical writers resort to the expedient of 
adopting the formula, “A. M. 4004,” or “B. C. 
4,” when they wish to denote the precise time of 
an event with reference to the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

By turning to a reference Bible, as issued by 
the American Bible Society, the following entry 
will be found in the margin opposite the first 
verse of the second chapter of Matthew: ‘The 
fourth year before the common account called 
Anno Domini.” And at the time of Herod’s 
death, verse nineteen of the same chapter, this 
entry occtrs: “The third year before the account 
called Anno Domini.” In the Oxford edition 
of King James’s version there are similar 
explanatory references in the margin. 

Let the reader turn to any of the authorized 
chronological tables found in our public libraries, 
and he will find such statements as these: “A. 
D., First year of the Christian era, 4004 after the 
Creation ;” “B. C. 4, Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
born at Bethlehem in Judea ;” “B. C. 2, Murder 
of the infants at Bethlehem, by order of Herod 
the Great;” and “A. D. 8, Christ three days 
in the temple disputing with the doctors of the 
law.” 

Yet every Sabbath-school scholar knows that 
Christ was twelve years old when He was found 
by His parents in the temple. 

It seems that the alleged error of Dionysius 
was brought to light by modern critics in their 
efforts to reconcile with general history some 
statements made by Josephus regarding the 
length of Herod’s reign, and hence the time of his 
death. 

One of the passages at issue is as follows: 
“When he [Herod] had done these things, 
he died the fifth day after he had caused 
Antipater to be slain; having reigned since he 
had procured Antigonus to be slain, thirty-four 
years; but since he had been declared king by 
the Romans, thirty-seven years.” 

Tn order to show the reader how these chrono- 
logical researches are carried on by the critics, 
we will goa little farther. In the second chapter 
of Matthew we read in verses thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth : 

“And when they were departed, behold, the 
angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a 
dream, saying, ‘Arise, and take the young child 
and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and be thou 
there until I bring thee word; for Herod will 
seek the young child to destroy him.’ When he 
arose, he took the young child and his mother by 
night, and: departed into Egypt; and was there 
until the death of Herod : that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
saying, ‘Out of Egypt have I called my son.’ ” 

Also, in verses nineteen, twenty and twenty- 
one, of the same chapter, we read: 

“But when Herod was dead, behold, an angel 
of the Lord appeareth in a dream to Joseph in 
Egypt, saying, ‘Arise, and take the young child 
and his mother, and go into the land of Israel; 
for they are dead which sought the young child’s 
life’ And he arose, and took the young child 
and his mother, and came into the land of 
israel.’’ 

Now both before and after the flight into 
Egypt, Jesus is spoken of as the “young child ;” 
a mode of expression signifying, we may well 
Suppose, a babe less than a year old. Hence 
Bible scholars conclude that Herod died some 
time during the first year of Christ’s life; and 
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in chronological tables: “B. C. 4, Herod the 
Great dies of a terrible disease, at Jericho, 
after a reign of thirty-seven years, aged sixty- 
nine.” 

But thirty-seven plus four equals forty-one, 
the number of years B. C. to the beginning of his 
reign as Tetrarch of Judea, after he had been 
appointed to that position by Antony. 

As the years go by, modern science is doing 
wonders in clearing up the uncertainty of ancient 
dates. Astronomers have done much in this 
direction by making back calculations, and thus 
fixing the time of eclipses, the moon’s phases, 
and other phenomena recorded by sacred and 
profane writers. ; 

From that simple passage, “Eadem nocte 
accidit ut esset luna plena” (On the same 
night it happened that there was a full moon),— 
Cesar’s Commentaries, Book IV., 29,—Doctor 
Halley has been enabled to determine the day, 
and almost the hour, when the ships of Julius 
Cesar first touched the shores of Ancient 
Britain. Doctor Halley finds that the moon 
“fulled” at midnight on the thirtieth of August, 
B. C. 55, and hence concludes that to have 
been the memorable night upon which Cvsar 
landed. 

Other instances could be cifed, showing the 
potency of modern scholarship, combined with 
scientific research, in deciphering the mazes of 
ancient history. L. P. VENEN. 
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Crow Notes. 


Few pastimes are more interesting and instruc- 
tive to a person living in the country than 
observation of the habits and peculiarities of ron | st 
common birds and animals which he sees. You 
ir tank Gp thibvatiens af Gane wth alan 
great deal of pleasure, but there is a singular 
fascination in becoming a discoverer on your own 
account. 

Of all the birds that I have watched I think 
none have repaid me more richly than that 
amusing old reprobate, the crow. His sagacity 
is notorious, and from some things that I have 
myself observed, it would almost seem as if he 
must be endowed with something nearly akin to 
reason. y 

On one occasion, while I was living in New 
Jersey, near Long Branch, I was one day 
attracted by the loud and excited cawing of a 
number of crows down on the shore of the 
Navesink River, which ran only a few yards | 
from my door. Curious to know what all the 
excitement was about, I seated myself at a 
window to watch them. It was just after the 
equinoctial storm in September, and I soon 
found that they were disputing about the best 
way to deal with some soft-shelled clams which 
had been washed up by the storm from a sandy 
shoal. 

These clams, of which crows are very fond, 
are oblong in shape, about four or five inches 
long and two wide, with a shell not much thicker 
than a mussel, but still too hard for a crow to 
break with its beak. From one end of the shell 
protrudes a long neck, sometimes more than half 
as long as your finger, through which the clam 
sucks its food. 

For half an hour or more the crows argued 
noisily; then the dispute subsided, and it was 
evident that they had arrived at some decision 
which they were about toput tothetest. Almost 
immediately one crow, which had been particu- 
larly noisy in the discussion, picked up a clam 
by its long neck, and flying up in the air some 
distance, let it drop. When it struck on the 
stony shore, all the crows, about fifteen or twenty- 
in number, flew to learn the result of the 


That it proved the soundness of their reasoning 
was evident; for each crow at once possessed 
himself of a clam, flew up into the air with it, 
let it drop on the stones to break its shell, and | ;, 
then ate its contents with great apparent satis- 
faction. This they continued until they had 
eaten as many as they wanted, and then they 
flew away. 

At another time I saw something which 
convinced me that they have some sort of 
government among themselves, and that an 
infringement of their laws is followed by punish- 
ment. This happened in Virginia, which, by 
the way, is a perfect paradise for crows, with its 
immense corn and peanut fields. 

I was sitting at an upper window one quiet 
Sunday afternoon, looking across a broad field 
toward the James River, there about seven miles 
wide. The field had been newly plowed and 
harrowed, ready for planting, and was perfectly 
level and smooth, so that any object could be 
distinctly seen upon the ground at a distance of 
three or four hundred yards. 








As I was looking, I saw a crow alight on the 
ground about two hundred yards away. Soon | 
two more came from the same direction, and | 
alighted near the first one. Crows continued | 
to arrive, sometimes singly and sometimes by 
twos or threes, until there must have. been about 
fifty, or perhaps more. All came from the same | 
direction, and took ground on a space perhaps |‘ 
fifty or sixty feet square. 

They were very quiet, which is unusual where | 
many of them are together, and it was evident 
that they had met for a purpose. Presently one | 
flew up in the air some little distance, 


witness-chair 
in harmony with this view we find it recorded | to be looking for something, and then returned, and el peawine. 


COMPANION. 


This was repeated several times, at short 
intervals, before three crows appeared, flying 
very low, at the sight of which the assembled 
crows manifested considerable excitement, though 
they made very little noise. 

The three were flying in a line, one behind the 
other; the middle one, a dejected-looking bird, 
was unmistakably guarded by the others. They 
alighted a few yards from the others, and the 
prisoner, for such he evidently was, sat with 
drooping wings and head, and still guarded. 

Then began a great noise. Each crow seemed 
to be trying to out-talk every other. This 
continued for about ten minutes, I should think, 
when, with one accord, they pitched on the 
unfortunate prisoner and pecked him to death, 
after which they dispersed as quietly as they 
had come. 

I afterward went out, viewed the remains, and 
wasted considerable time in vain speculations as 
to the offence which the unfortunate bird could 


have committed against the laws of crowdom, | ¢ 


and what would have been the result if the jury 
had disagreed. Mrs. M. B. GWALTNEY. 
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Ghostly Guffaws. 


The laughing jackass of Australia is a positive 


joke among birds. These feathered curiosities 
are very innocent and very wise in appearance. 


They have dark brown wings, a light brown | ; 


breast, a mop of feathers on the head, standing 


up like the gray hair of a Hottentot, and shading | § 


a pair of serious eyes. 
ate near vag to love harmony. Often they 
open windows of a church and 
apparently wi with great interest, so i 
as cndinas: but when it ceases, 
3 of derisive laughter have been known to, 





reak up a service. 

This pened not | ago in one of the 
most stately and fashionable churches in Mel- 
bourne’s; but on that occasion it was the text 


that seemed to excite their ridicule. For in the 
pause which followed its delivery, the holy still- | 
ness of the church was broken v such its 
of laughter that the A peel was forced to| 
dismiss his 

The author of “ endo of the Southern Seas,”’ 
from. w these notes are taken, says that 
in Ly = he and his friend went sto the | 
Loo Gardens, on purpose to see this birc 
and‘hear him 

They were directed to the eagle’s cage, where 
many feathered creatures reside, from the king 
Sf birds to the impudent es but though 

the jackass’s name appeared on the cage, 
ap pg ly no means of settling his identity. 

The y wa to decide the question was 

uest a ; but though the visitors at once 
d The birds settled | 
themselves on their perches in the firmest possi- 
ble manner, and preserved a cold silence. | 

The only hope of the visitors lay in strategy, 
and they moved away to return in few 
neeete, stealthily and unobserved. Still there 
was the same silence and the same suspicious 
watchfulness on the part of the birds; but 
suddenly, from a hole in the rear came a ghostly 
guffaw which, heard in a lonely place at night, 
might drive a strong man daft. 

en ina moment the whole place rivalled 

the violent wards of a madhouse, such was the 
ons, the demoniacal laughter on every 
side. 


——S OO 


Bygones. 


Lady Camilla Gurdon, in her “Memories and | 
Fancies,” has a charming little articde on| 
“Bygones,” in which she speaks of the surprise 
one feels on finding that a person whose life 
seems quiet and unruffied, has often much to 
stir his mind in the storehouses of memory. 


There was an * woman living in our village, 
who had led as n a life of country 
monotony, you call suppose, as any laborer’s 
wife. eé she could remember the coach, | 
decked with boughs and ribbons, that brought 
the news of Waterloo to the village, on its = 
to the a town; she had once been in tou 
with the great events of the century when 

history was made, 

Another old lady, whom I knew as a child, 


len, 

ide among the rocks to save herself from being 
carried off to tt the Goddess of Reason in 
one of the es that took place at the 
time of the F Revolution. 

Nor is it only such very old people as these 
who have interesting recollections. A ys 4 
mine was sitting next a placid, middle-aged lad 
at dinner, and was complaining to her that he 
had w missed being present at any of the 
great events of modern times. 

“T have been out of it all,” he said, “and no 
doubt that has been the case with you.” 

She answered, gravely, “I was in India 
through the Mutiny.” 


———— + = —_____ 


Unfortunate Illustration. 


It was used by a Kansas City lawyer, and is 
reported by the Kansas City Journal. 


Ella Downend was suing Kansas City for 
five thousand dollars because of injuries received 
by tripping over a in the sidewalk on 

wenty-third street. A George Jones, 
——ee the city, said all through the trial 

os oe e was no more than the step to the 
~ LF. front of the he Jury’ and a person 
would be no more liable to stumble over it. 

“And you know, gentlemen, that no person 
would be likely to trip o = that, step there,” said 
Mr. Jones, the step before him. 

A moment later 4 Jones started to go to the 

and stumbled over that very step 
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THE “ARID AIR” SPIRAL SPRING. 
The new hospital method; direct 
cure for Coughs, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Bronchial troubles, 

Headaches. Lasts a year without 
refilling. 25e, postpaid. C. SAFFORD & CO., Somerville, Mass. 


SEND US A POSTAL 
and me yi send you by maila 
FRE SAMPLE elicious 


“SALADA” 


Ceylon Tea. 


Sold Only in LEAD PACKETS. All Grocers. 
50 cents and 60 cents per pound. 


CHAPIN & ADAMS, Lin Sue St., BOSTON. 
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A FREE TRIAL OF 
CANDO, THE ROYAL 

Silver Polish. 

We have made arrangements with dealers to 


give their custome rs free a Sample Bottle of 5 
NDO” Silver Polish. I 






“CA your dealer 
should not have it, send us his address. We will 
see that you get it. First try it, then you'll buy it. 
COLONY & OSGOOD, 31 John St., Boston. 
Fac tory, Keene, N. i. 
Tw 
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bring contentment. 

Such is the mission of 
tea (that is, good tea), and 
when the tea is one of 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas, 
the drinker feels that he is 
using the best that money 
can buy, whether it is the 
famous Orloff, Koh-i-noor 
or the Orange Pekoe, each 
distinctively characteris- 
tic in its flavor, and al- 
ways coming in pound 
and half-pound packages. 
Your grocer 
recommends them. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 
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ay AIN TY 
PEOPLE’ 


FREE with order or send 2c. stamp to cover 





postage. Book contains 70 tested 
recipes for making 70 easy, delicious, wholesome 


jesserts. 
A Real Help to Housewives. 


KNOX’S 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


Ask your Grocer for it. 
2 qt. package postpaid 1 5c. (2 for 25c.) 
No acids, No odor. No taste. 

Pure, Delicate, Granulated. 
Endorsed by all cooking schoo! instructors 
tasiest, Surest, Quickest. 

Pink gelatine for fancy ‘desserts with ev ery 
package. 














Try Knox’s Acidulated Gelatine 


It requires only water, flavor and sugar. 
At your Grocer's, or pint sample postpaid 5 cents, 


C. B. KNOX, JOHNSTOWN, N, Y. 
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Ladies 
Going to 


Want, above all else, 
comfort en route. This 
is only one of the many 
distinctions of The Cali- 





Tomato Catsup specially 
gratifying to the fastidious 


California 
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fornia Limited — Santa 





taste. If you think there is Fe Route. 
little difference incatsups,try 4 
Van Camp’s. Every bottle " e 
packed in a cardboard box. } W. J. BLACK, G.P.A. —C. A. HIGGINS, A.6.P.A. 4 
VAN CAMP PACKING 0O., p «—-—«CWepeka, Kan. Chlcage. ° 
— et occccccccccccoocoocooocces 
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To Wash Clothes, 


Dishes, Silverware, Pots, Pans, 
Windows, Woodwork, &c., use 


HERSOMS , 


ITALIAN 


SAPON 


Trade- Mark 
Registered 
Oct. 1, 1889. 
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IT WORKS 
LIKE 
MAGIC. 
bad - 
YOUR GROCER = 
SELLS IT. 


FEED 
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Delicious Desserts are quickly made 
with it. It is convenient, 
pleasing and healthful. 









MANUFACTURED BY 
10 cents buys a full-weight pound carton. 
Ask your grocer for Slade’s Tapioca. 





pax We give premiums for Sapone Wra 








8... % L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
I 
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Useful Prosent x2%1 2c, Package, 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 


pers. Send for Premium List,FREE. 










THE YOUTH’S 








COMPANION. 


JANUARY 27, 1898, 
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sa Every One Who Keeps Fowls Should Read This. 
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EARNED BY POULTRY, 


Inthe Uniteo States | 
during IB96 


EVERTHELESS several millions of eggs had to be 
imported for home consumption. It is therefore quite 
clear that poultry-keeping is an industry not overdone. 
Thousands of poultry-keepers know by experience that {| 


To Get More Eggs 


there is no better plan than that of mixing with the food 
given to poultry every day a small quantity of 
Sheridan’s Condition Powder. It keeps hens and 
chickens healthy and strong, makes pullets, lay early 
and makes hens lay more eggs. Why not, then, use 
Sheridan’s. Powder now and get more eggs while they 
fetch high prices? -- -- -- - -e <i -  “t 





Sold , Grocers, Feed Dealers or Sample of the best Poultry FREE 
. » . it to address 
Renee tee || ere ; 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, BOSTON. 
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@ THE NEW 
COMPANION 
® SEWING MACHINE. 


No Better Machine at any Price. 
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Delivered, FREIGHT PAID, at any Freight Office in 
New England for 











As Good as a Machine Costing $55.00. 


We received THE NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE in perfect 
condition. We have given it a thorough trial and find it to be a perfect 
sewer, and is as nice and does as good work as any that are sold in this part 
of the country for $45.00 to $55.00.—W. C. HALL, Shoals, Ind. 


We Warrant Every Machine for Five Years. 
Send for Descriptive Circular showing our New Drop-Head Attachment. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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N every package you find the words, «No Cure, No 
() Pay.” What does it mean? It simply means that if a 

50-cent bottle of Greene’s Warranted Syrup of Tar does 
not cure your cough or cold, that your druggist w’!l refund you 
your money. This is the agreement we have with all druggists. 
Any druggist can get Greene’s Warranted Syrup of Tar for 
you of his wholesaler if you insist. When you buy a remedy 
for Coughs, Colds, Throat and all Lung Troubles, you want 
it to be just as represented. Here is one, Harmless and Sure. 











